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unhappy Protestants in the South and West. They are the 
victims of a real Terror, and have been escaping to England in 
increasing numbers, 


The only good sign is ‘that the rebel movement, as we learn 
from a message by the Special Correspondent of the Morning 
Post in Tuesday's paper, is waning. This correspondent says 
that the leaders of the irregulars or rebels in the field are “ fed 
up,” and that before long they will probably make peace with 
the Provisional Government. If Messrs. De Valera and Childers 
want fresh men to fight for their cause they will have to look 
for them. On Monday a deputation of refugees from Southern 
Ireland was received at the House of Commons. Many of them 
had lost everything except the clothes they stood in. On the 
same day it was announced in the Commons that Lord Shaw 
of Dunfermline will act as Chairman of the Commission to 
consider compensation to the sufferers in Ireland. Mr. Chamber- 
lain said that the Commission would have power to make interim 
recommendations in cases of emergency. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE attempt to bring about peace in Ireland, which was 
made in the first instance by members of the divided 
I.R.A., and not by the politicians, has broken down. Apparently, 
the fantastical doctrinaires who are determined that a minority 
shall bring Ireland to utter ruin do not want peace and will not | 
have it. They prefer an impossible formula to any of the 
practical blessings of life. We may see before long whether the 
fighting men will call their political leaders to order. Many of 
them may already have the will to do so, but we fear that there 
is little or no capacity for managing affairs among those, whether 
they be politicians or fighting men, who at present control the 
destinies of the South and West of Ireland. 


We will record the chief events of the week briefly in their 
order. On Thursday, May 4th, a truce was signed by represen- 
tatives of the two rival factions of the L.R.A. The truce was to 
last for four days in order to provide an opportunity “ to discover 
a basis for army unification.”’ This produced a temporary quiet- 
ness in the South, but the attacks on Ulster police posts by the 
irregulars of the I.R.A. continued as before. In County Galway 
Lord Ashtown’s property was confiscated by irregulars “ on 
behalf of the victims of Orange gunmen.” At the end of the 
week in Ulster there were five brutal murders by Republican 
gunmen. Several banks were robbed. The four days’ truce 
in the 1.R.A. before it expired was prolonged indefinitely in 
order that the peacemakers might have every chance of success, 


The failure of the peace e attempt in Ireland, to which we have 
already referred, was formally admitted at the meeting of the 
Dail Eireann on Wednesday afternoon. If the rival factions of 
the I.R.A. really want peace, as they seem to do, surely there is 
| an opportunity at last for the Provisional Government to take 

definite action. So long as Mr. De Valera remains at large 
: : : 
| there is no more chance of peace in Ireland than there was of 
| peace in India while Gandhi was left free to preach his wild and 
| mischievous nonsense. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Rupert Gwynne 
moved the adjournment of the House in order to discuss the 
responsibility of the Government for the safety of the three 
British officers who were kidnapped in Ireland recently, and 
about whom nothing has since been heard. Sir Henry Wilson 
pointed out that there were still, as a matter of fact, British 
troops in Ireland. No doubt the Government kept them there 
as a protection for Dublin, Cork and Queenstown in case the 
Provisional Government should break down. Thus the Govern- 
ment, by a material act, did acknowledge responsibility ; yet 
when appealed to they always disavowed all responsibility. 
That was an impossible situation. 





Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at the end of the discussion, in 
| effect asked the House to be patient. The real issue was whee! her 
we were going to stand by the Treaty and allow the Irish to 
manage their cwn affairs. We ought not to allow minor issues 
to interfere with the major issue. We confess to reading such 
words with dismay. These unhappy officers may be in the hands 
of murderers. Do the Government really mean to say, not 
merely that they can do nothing but that they need do nothing ? 
General Macready has, we admit, gone to Cork, with the sanction 
of the Government, to treat with the I.R.A. leaders, but they say 
| (very likely quite truly) that they know nothing about the sub- 
ject. It is indeed an impossible situation. The nation certainly 
will not consent to it. “ 





At Genoa last week Mr. Lloyd George’s efforts to devise a 
formula acceptable to the Bolsheviks caused the Belgian 
delegate to refuse to sign the joint memorandum. He declined 
to admit that the Bolsheviks had any right to confiscate Belgian 
property in Southern Russia and then to lease it to other 
foreigners. The French Government took their stand beside 
Belgium. They were prepared to sign the document if it 
required the Bolsheviks to compensate foreigners for the private 
property of which they had been deprived. The French offered 
also to accept the Prime Minister's proposed “ Pact of Non- 
Aggression ” if the Bolsheviks would accept it, and if existing 
treaties were respected. The French were not, however, 
prepared to attend a mecting of the Supreme Council until 





This, however, had no power to create confidence among the- after May 3lst, when the ultimatum of the Reparation 
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Commission to Germany expires. They regard it as useless to 
discuss the question of reparation until they see whether 
Germany will make a serious effort to meet her obligations. 


M. Barthou met Mf. Lloyd George last Saturday, and ex- 
plained to him the views of the French Government, Their 
interview was apparently by no means satisfactory. The 
Daily Chronicle, the Prime Minister's own organ, announced 
on Monday, in the largest type, “ Entente in Peril at Genoa.” 
Mr. Wickham Steed, the editor of the Times, who is representing 
his paper at Genoa, stated that the Prime Minister “ spoke 
severely.” 

“In substance he told M. Barthou that the Entente between 
Great Britain and France was at an end. Great Britain ccn- 
sidered herself henceforth free to seek and cultivate other 
friendships. His advisers had long been urging him to make 
an agreement with Germany, even at the.cost of abandoning 
British claims to reparations. France had made her choice 
between British friendship and Belgian friendship.” 

Mr. Steed stated on Tuesday that his report of the conversation 
was furnished by M. Barthou himself, who revised Mr. Steed’s 


manuscript. 


M. Barthou, in:addressing the British journalists on Sunday, 
said that France had done her utmost to collaborate loyally in 
the work of the Conference: Had sho not desired it to succeed, 
she might. have retired when. the Germans and Bolsheviks 
“stabbed it in the back.’ The French Chamber strongly 
supported the Belgian protest against’ the confiscation of 
foreigners’ properties. in Russia. “‘ It should not be said that 
France had chosen between two friends.” She had acted on a 
question of principle. France, he repeated, wished to maintain 
the alliance with Great Britain, though she thought that Belgium 
took a truer view of the question of private property in Russia 
than the British Government did. 


M. Barthou's speech, it will be seen, lends confirmation to 
part at least of Mr. Steed’s version of the Prime Minister's 
remarks, Nevertheless’ Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf’ of his 
leader, told the House of Commons on Monday that the Times 
account was “a deliberate’ and malicious invention.” Mr. 
Lloyd George at Genoa described the report as “ the ravings of 
@ person insane in his desire to wreck. the:Conference.” M. 
Barthou in. a letter to the Prime Minister also repudiated the 
report :— 

“You did not say that the Entente between Great: Britain 
and France was at an end, nor did you say that your advisers 
were pressing you to come to an understanding with Germany.” 
Here, then, is.a direct conflict of evidence between Mr.. Lloyd 
George and: M. Barthou on the one hand and Mr. Steed on the 
other. It illustrates the extreme danger that lies in one-sided 
reports of private conversations, and it cannot be left where it is, 


Mr. Lloyd George, hearing on Monday of the Times statement, 
had written to M. Barthou, asking him to contradict Mr. Steed’s 
version of their conversation, He said :— 

“1 request this because, as you know, I value Franco-British 

co-operation too highly to tolerate publie misstatements regard- 
ing the official conversation on that subject at a moment of 
great importance in the relations of our two countrics. I was 
a strong partisan of the Entente between France and England 
long before the War, and to me as to every Englishman. that 
friendship means more since it was consecrated by common 
sacrifices.” 
Mr. Chamberlain read this letter and M. Barthou’s reply in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, and said that they seemed to 
dispose of the “ malevolent and unfounded” reports in the 
Times. 


The Conference has been waiting for a week to receive the 
Bolshevik reply to the Allies’ memorandum, which France and 
Belgium refused to sign. The Bolshevik delegates were per- 
suaded by the Italians to reconsider the wording of their answer, 
and therefore did not make it public on Wednesday, as they had 
intended. According to the Daily Chronicle the reply will be 
“acceptable asa basis of discussion.” The Times, however, 
states that the Bolsheviks will insist on their right to subsidize 
Communist plots in foreign countries, and that they will only 
recognize their responsibility for Russian State debts contracted 
before the War if the Allied Governments grant them an 
immediate loan. Jt seems incredible, and yet is apparently true, 
that Chicherin has had the audacity to ask for a loan of 
£200,000,000 in gold from the Allied Governments. Mr. Lloyd 


George is bent on making terms with the Bolsheviks at almost 








any cost, regardless of our Allies, but we cannot think that he 
will invite the House of Commons to lend £200,000,000 te 
Lenin and Trotsky. 





Although purely political’ matters at Genow are in such a 
terrible tangle, we need not rule out the possibility that unofficial 
or semi-official arrangements have been’ made which will turn 
out to be fruitful. We imagine that the camp-followers of 
Genoa, who represent great trading interests, and who are not 
in the least alarmed by the failures of statesmen, because they 
never set'much store by the political programme, have been 
“ getting together.” A particularly interesting- announcement 
is that Colonel Frederick Cripps, who is assoeiated with the 
banking firm of Messrs. Boulton and with the Beecham Trust 
has signed a contract with the Soviet Government for rebuilding 
a considerable part of Moscow. The Germans seem to be 
already at work in Petrograd, but apparently if Colonel Cripps’s 
scheme goes through British firms will have a job at Moscow 
which will involve several millions of money and last for years, 


The Times of Thursday summarized a remarkable analysis 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s character written by M. Philippe Millet, 
the well-known. correspondent of the Petit Parisien. M. Millet 
is such an old and well-proved friend of Britain that we are 
sure that his analysis will have been read gratefully by thousands 
of persons as a sincere contribution to the problems of Genoa. 
M. Millet regards.Mr. Lloyd George’s difliculties as the direct 
outcome of his temperament. He refuses to jein with most 
Frenchmen in regarding Mr. Lloyd George as an enemy of 
France. He says that Mr. Lloyd George’s passion for the 
Allied cause, and for France as a principal representative of that 
cause, was a genuine passion throughout the War. His point 
of view is that Mr. Lloyd George is: not. now: consciously an 
enemy of France, but that his mystical passion has been directed 
in a new direction by the economic sufferings of Europe. 





Regarding French policy as an impediment to his own special 
plans for reconstruction, Mr. Lloyd George is “ unwilling to 
listen toanyone.” Yet, says M. Millet, every sensible Frenchman 
could have warned Mr. Lloyd George that the Genoa Confer- 
ence was bound to be a failure unless there was a preliminary 
understanding. ‘Mr. Lloyd George has round him people who 
ask: questions rather than advisers.’ For the first time the 
relations of France and Great Britain, according to M. Millet, 
have become “ falsified hy passion.” Thus Mr. Lloyd George, 
according, to: this view, is in real danger of breaking the Entente 
without in the least believing that he has any desire to break it. 





Major Yowell and three other Americans, who had spent the 
winter distributing relief at Kharput to Moslems and Christians 
alike, have been expelled by the Turks. They report that their 
expulsion is the prelude to fresh massacres of the Christians, 
who have been deprived of all civil rights and are treated with 
the greatest cruelty. Of 30,000 Greeks who were deported from 
Sivas, 10,000 died on the road or after reaching Kharput. The 
American relief workers were forbidden to care for the Greek 
children. The Greek women and girls were forcibly taken into 
Turkish harems. Our ardent Liberal and Labour Turcophiles 
will find it hard to represent this American evidence as mere 
Greek propaganda. Major Yowell simply confirms the well- 
known fact that the Turk is a brutal savage, who is unfit to have 
any Christian subjects. Our Government will assume a terrible’ 
responsibility if they allow Mustapha Kemal to work his will 
on the Christians of Ionia and Thrace. 


Lord Allenby stated last week, on his return from the Sudan, 
that he had assured the Sudanese chiefs of owr intention to 
maintain British: rule. Sir Sayed Ali Morghani and. other 
leading chiefs had declared that the Sudan was distinct from 
Egypt, with.a nationality of its own, and should be allowed to 
develop in its own way under British guidance. It is well 
that this should be made clear, for the Egyptian Nationalists, 
not content with the grant of independence, are now claiming 
the control of the Sudan. They ignore the fact that the Sudanese 
tribes are wholly unlike the Egyptians, though there is, of course, 
much Arab blood in both peoples. They fail also to remember 
that Egyptian rule.in the Sudan under Ismail proved a most 
lamentable failure and led to the uprising of the misgoverned 
people under the Mahdi. Since 1878 a handful of British 
soldiers and officials have made the Sudan peaceful and pros- 
perous. It would be a crime to try to hand the country back. 
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to the corrupt Pashas, for the Sudanese would assuredly never 
bear the Egyptian yoke again. 


The rival Chinese generals who were contesting the possession 
of Peking joined battle on Wednesday, May 3rd, to the south 
of the city. Wu Pei-fu, of Chihli, attacked his adversary’s 
western flank and after a day’s fighting gained a complete 
victory. Chang Tso-lin, the Viceroy of Manchuria, retired in 
haste to Mukden, and his beaten troops followed as best they 
could. According to Reuter’s correspondent, Wu Pei-fu owed 
his success to Feng Yu-hsiang, who is known as the Christian 
General, and who, like Gordon, is said to carry a Testament 
in his pocket wherever he goes. It remains to be seen whether 
Wu Pei-fu can now assert his superiority over the Tuchuns, or 
military governors of the Yangtsze provinces, to say nothing 
of Canton. Until the provinces recognize the Central Govern- 
ment, the Chinese Republic will be but the shadow of a name, 
and foreign assistance will avail China very little. 


Speaking to the Empire. Press Union .on Wednesday, Lord 
Northcliffe strongly demanded the removal of the embargo on 
the importation of Canadian store cattle. He said that a slur 
had been placed upon Canada and that the Canadians felt it 
deeply. The matter had been made worse by the fact that a 
pledge had been given to the Canadians that the embargo 
would be removed. We agree with Lord Northcliffe’s con- 
clusions. There was no doubt a time when it was desirable 
to prevent the importation of cattle on the hoof which might 
bring in disease. The embargo was sanitary. The great 
British business of breeding pedigree cattle was far too important 
to be risked. 


We have ourselves supported the embargo for that reason. 
We did not know then, however, that Lord Ernle had promised 
the Canadians that their cattle should be admitted, nor had we 
then before us all the evidence that has since accumulated that 
Canadian cattle are practically free from disease. As Free 
Traders we should always have liked Canadian cattle to come in. 
The more the better! Cattle which come here to be fatted up 
area source of considerable profit to a very large number of 
farmers. Before we leave the subject of Lord Northcliffe we 
should like to put on record his statement that the acrimony of 
the Government Press was due to the fact that “in November, 
1917, he addressed a letter to the Prime Minister declining to 
join him in response to his repeated invitations.” 


At the Caxton Hall on Tuesday the Duke of Northumberland 
presided over a “ Conservative rally.” The Duke of North- 
umberland denied Sir Robert Horne’s expression of belief 
that there were * only insignificant and temporary differences ” 
between the Coalition and the Die-Hards. He declared that 
the differences were fundamental. It was not merely that 
Conservative principles were being thrown to the winds; the 
Government had abandoned the elementary principles on which 
civilized Government is based. Sir Henry Wilson said that he 
had supported Mr. Lloyd George during the War because Mr. 
Lloyd George was then fighting the enemies of his country, 
but he had observed that since the War the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues were “increasingly inclined to work with the 
King’s enemies.” 








We would not ourselves go so far as that. In the net result 
Mr. Lloyd George may be doing what Sir Henry Wilson says, 
but his intentions in foreign policy seem to us to be good. It is 
his disastrous methods to which we object. It is impossible, 
however, to read the speeches delivered at the Die-Hard rally 
without being convinced that one is reading speeches full of 
sincerity, honesty and deep conviction. For men who speak 
in that spirit we have the deepest respect, whether we altogether 
agree with them or not. A .strong Opposition continually 
uttering passionate, sincere criticism of the Government is one 
of the needs .of the moment, and an Opposition of that kind was 
provided by the meeting at the Caxton Hall. Long may 
Englishmen be found to play. this wholesome part ! 








The Postmaster-General, in moving the vote for the Post 
Office in the House on Thursday, May 4th, took credit to himself 
for proposing to reduce the postal rates which he increased last 
year, to the grave injury of the public. These high rates would, 
he said, yield.a “‘ surplus” of £9,300,000 for the current year 
and therefore might be cut down. He announced that the 
expenditure of the Post Office, apart from Treland, would be less 





by £10,650,000 than it was last year, and that the numbers of 
the staff had been reduced by 6,000. Had these economies been 
effected a year ago, we presume that we need not have had the 
twopenny letter and the three-halfpenny card. Mr. Kellaway 
said that he anticipated an increase of 10 per cent. in the number 
of letters carried and of 20 per cent. in postcards and printed 
papers at the lower rates. He was restoring Sunday collections 
but not Sunday deliveries, which would have cost.£400,000.a year. 
He would reduce telephone rentals by 30s. a -year-and the 
local message fee from 1}d. to 13d. Qwing to the high tariff, 
the net increase last year in the number of telephone subscribers 
was only 11,500, or barely 1 per cent.—a fact that illustrates 
the unprogressive character of a State monopoly. 


The dispute in the shipbuilding trades was ended last week 
and many men resumed work on Monday. The.trade unions 
took a ballot on the employers’ preposal to reduce the War 
bonus from 26s. 6d. to 10s. a week. Not one man in three 
troubled to vote ; of those who voted,.a majority of 5,000 was 
adverse to the proposal. The union leaders ruled that, as a 
two-thirds majority was required for the continuance of a strike, 
the men should return to work. A most futile and harmful 
strike thus ended. Much repair -work has been Jost. 
Orders for new ships ate withheld until contract prices 
in which the cost of labour is the main item, ean be reduced. 
The unions had to choose between growing unemployment and 
a fair amount of work at wages adjusted’to the lower prices 
of to-day. 


The engineering trade dispute unfortunately remains unsolved. 
Sir William Mackenzie, who held a Court of Inquiry last week, 
tried in vain to arrange a compromise. between the, parties. 
In his report on the inquiry, which was published on Thursday, 
he said :— 

“In my opinion the matter is one in which no agreement, 

however carefully devised, can wholly take the place of geod 
sense and good will between the parties.and an appreciation by 
either side of the difficulties and point of view of the other.” 
A few arbitrary employers and a few reckless trade union leaders 
or shop stewards obsessed by hatred of capitalists.can bring 
any settlement to naught. The vast majority of employers and 
workmen, we are sure, desire nothing better than to co-operate 
amicably as they have done in the past, and the task for each 
party is to bring the intolerant minority under control. Sir 
William Mackenzie touched on what is probably the main cause 
of the dispute when he hinted that the skilled engineers fear 
that many of them will lose their employment if they, give way 
an inch in regard to the minding of machines. .1t is common 
knowledge that many new machines can be operated as easily 
by a semi-skilled or unskilled man as by a.trained fitter, but the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union steadily refuses to agree to the 
displacement of any skilled men. This was the crux of the 
great strike in the ’nineties, and it is: still unsolved. Yet if 
the industry is to progress it cannot continue to employ. skilled 
men on unskilled work or to do without the new machines. 


The Daily Herald announced on Wednesday that the General 
Council of Labour has decided to be responsible for the paper 
for the next six months. The price will again be raised to 2d. 
We are glad that the Council has come to this decision as it 
is desirable that there should be a daily newspaperwepresenting 
Labour. We suppose that now that the Daily Herald is to be, 
temporarily at all events, an official publication,it will be more 
moderate. Cynical persons might say, not wholly without 
justice, that they would prefer that the Vaily Herald should 
remain as it is, since, without in the least meaning to do so, 
it has sickened people of Communism, Bolshevism and all other 
mischievous “ isms.’”’ Our own hope, however,is that the Daily 
Herald, as an official organ, will at last be able to stand on 
its own feet. Why should it be ashanted to help the Labour 
moderates, who, after all, are the great majority? But above 
all, it is essential for the Datly Herald to be a good newspaper. 
We mean that it ought to contain all the news presented 
without prejudice or partisanship. To ‘state what happens 
day by day is not to say that you approve of it. No newspaper 
can prosper in these days, especially if it costs 2d., if it does not 
contain all the ordinary news published by other papers, 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 994; 
Thursday week, 993; a year age, 8&7}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<—=>__—_. 
THE GENOA RECRIMINATIONS—A NATIONAL 
HUMILIATION. 


if is difficult to express the sense of disgust and 
indignation which we feel in regard to what can 
best be described as the Genoa recriminations. It is a 
matter in which four parties are involyed—the Prime 
Minister, Lord Northcliffe and his chief organ of public 
opinion, the House of Commons and, in a lesser degree, 
the House of Lords. Between them the dishonours are 
“easy.” The Times cannot possibly be excused for making 
the situation at Genoa, bad before, infinitely worse by its 
methods of criticism and disclosure. Whether those 
disclosures are true or the reverse we do not intend to 
discuss. We have not the means at our command to 
ascertain the facts, nor, again, any mandate to assume 
the judicial function, though we feel very strongly that 
the facts should be carefully and impartially investigated, 
and that a definite pronouncement should be made either 
directly by those whose business it is to regard the interests 
of the country as their supreme care—that is, Parliament 
-—or by persons deputed by them. 

We admit that the task of a newspaper, the primary 
function of which is to act as the watch-dog to the com- 
munity, is exceedingly difficult when things are managed 
with the astonishing levity and irritable recklessness with 
which the Genoa Conference has been managed by Mr. 
Lloyd George. But, though the task of the Times was 
difficult, that circumstance affords no adequate excuse 
for a similar recklessness and levity of conduct. In home 
politics hard hitting and the ruthless exposure of a Minister’s 
mishandling of affairs, however exalted his position, may 
not only be excused but may be a positive duty. But when 
our position in face of the whole world is involved, 
and when matters of so tremendous an import as those 
which concern our relations with our nearest Continental 
neighbour are concerned, reticence and discretion and the 
observance of journalistic methods calculated to conceal 
rather than expose the defects of our statesmen are 
essential. It matters nothing in this context, very possibly 
in no context, what may be the merits of the personal 
quarrel between Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Lloyd George. 
They dwindle into infinitesimal insignificance before the 
interests of the country. 

But if Lord Northeliffe’s action, or to be precise the 
action of his representative, has been ill-judged, what are 
we to say of Mr. Lloyd George? Surely the tremendous 
position which he now holds, not only in the United 
Kingdom but in Europe as a whoie, his lifelong experience 
of public affairs, his sixteen continuous years of great 
office, and finally the confidence reposed in him by his 
colleagues, by a majority of the House of Commons 
and by a very large portion of the British people, give 
us the right to expect from him reticence in word and 
action and dignity of conduct even under attacks which 
we admit must be exasperating in a high degree, and must, 
if judged from his point of view, seem monstrously unfair. 
The Prime Minister is no cynic, and he no doubt holds 
quite sincerely that he is doing his duty and making great 
personal sacrifices in doing it. Therefore it is intensely 
bitter for him to be attacked at a moment of supreme 
difficulty. ‘‘ When I have got my back to the wall, as 
I have at this moment, even my enemies should spare 
me.” That is no doubt what he says to himself. 

But though that may call forth our sympathy it does 
not give Mr, Lloyd George the right to lose the coolness of 
a statesman and behave in the kind of spirit which we all 
know and are amused by when it is used by a prominent 
member of some petty Town Council or Local Board 
who is attacked by the local newspaper. Given conditions 
of rural or minor’ municipal rancour there is no great 
harm done when heady accusations of lying and misrepre- 
sentation and the suggestion of all sorts of base motives fly 
about like leaves in the autumn, There are conditions 
under which one expects to hear those liberties of language 
that, alas! were used on Monday night in the House 
of Commons. When Mr. Alderman Smith says that the 
statement in the Little Pedbington Eagle is “a deliberate 


and malicious invention,” and asks His Worship the Mayor 








to contradict it at once, we are amused, br is 

When the Leader of the House of comaae, gas 
the highest personal honour, who where his seneenal 
actions are concerned maintains to the full the very 
best and highest traditions of our public life, rise 
in the House of Commons and states that he is Fre 
by the Prime Minister to say that “the account 
in the Times” (the precise nature of which he appar- 
ently does not know) is “a deliberate and malicious 
invention,” and that the Lord Chancellor has already 
repudiated it, whatever “it” 
a sense of deep humiliation. 

It is no use to say, “ What else could the Prime Minister 
do but deny that he used the provocative, ill-judged, and 
deeply injurious language attributed to him?” From 
Mr. Lloyd George’s point of view, and for the moment 
we consider no other, there was no occasion to fly tooth 
and nail at Lord Northcliffe’s paper and so at Lord 
Northcliffe himself. He might perfectly well have done 
what under similar conditions would have been done by 
every other Prime Minister that we can think of in the 
course of the last two hundred years. Through Mr. Cham- 
berlain he might coolly and with dignity have asked 
Parliament and the country to believe that he was incap- 
able of using the words which he was alleged to have used, 
He might have added that he did not propose to say any- 
thing that would give any opportunity whatever for further 
recriminations—recriminations which might have serious 
consequences upon what was his prime duty and also his 
ardent personal desire, the maintenance of good feeling 
between France and Britain. If he had said that and 
no more his words would probably have put an end at 
once to the mischievous gossip. At any rate, it would 
have prevented, what is always the worst and greatest 
danger in quarrels of this kind, the secondary and confirma- 
tory crop of statements and denials—statements which end 
in one disputant giving the lie direct to the other. That 
is what is happening just now owing to Mr. Lloyd George's 
inability to keep silence when his temper is ruflled. 

Without going into the merits of the case, we have no 
hesitation in saying that a Prime Minister who took a 
course of action which has led to so lamentable a public 
conflict is the author of a disaster of the first magnitude. 
It is incredible that Mr. Lloyd George does not see the 
dangers of the path he is following! An absolute refusal to 
recriminate in any shape or form, explained and excused 
by a declaration that he would not enter into newspaper 
controversy under any conditions, would have been the 
true course. 

In a word, the ordinary British citizet has a right to 
expect that the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
will act in a spirit wholly different from that in which 
Mr. Lloyd George has acted. 


: ady 
may be, one is filled with 





THE DUTY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
LMOST as unworthy a part has been played by the 
House of Commons in its corporate capacity as 
that played by the Times and by the Prime Minister. 
Surely it was the duty of some one in the House of Com- 
mons to point out that it was impossible to allow Parliament 
to be made the dumping ground for statements of a highly 
libellous character—statements which, if not made under 
the privilege of Parliament, would have exposed the 
makers of them to an action for defamation involving 
issues of the most serious kind. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
is a lawyer by training, must have realized when he used the 
phrase “ deliberate and malicious” that he was using words 
with a definite technical meaning—words which if spoken 
anywhere but in the House of Commons directly challenge, 
nay, compel, action. 

There may be excuses for injurious words when it is 
obvious or probable that they were said without any 
intention of carrying with them a specified accusation 
of criminal design. If, however, it is said that the action 
complained of was “ deliberate and malicious,” an accusa- 
tion of criminality is certainly involved, That, of 
course, does not per se in the least put Mr. Lloyd George 
in the wrong. If it was his opinion as Prime Minister, 
and therefore as one of the chief guardians of the nation’s 
safety and honour, that a Member belonging to the other 
House of Parliament was guilty of endorsing this very 
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serious act and criminal intent, he might without moral 
blame have thought it his duty to denounce the offence as 
quickly and as publicly and emphatically as he had power 
todo. We hold, personally, that it was a mistake to take 
the matter up in a provocative way, but to say that is not 
to condemn Mr, Lloyd George in an essential. 

But if he felt it was necessary to notice Lord North- 
cliffe’s attack it was surely damaging to the public 
interest that his most serious accusations against Lord 
Northclifie’s newspaper should have been made where they 
could not be challenged. If Mr. Lloyd George’s words, of 
which he made Mr. Chamberlain the mouthpiece, had been 
said, not in the House of Commons, but in what is technic- 
ally a public place, the matter could have reached the solu- 
tion which all rightminded men must wish it te reach. 
The nation could have said to those who are responsible 
for the conduct of what remains the greatest and most 
important daily newspaper in the country, ““ You have 
been accused of the very gravest offence which those 
responsible for a newspaper can be accused of, and accused 
by the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom at a moment 
when specially great interests, national and international, 
are involved. The law gives you a right to compel your 
accuser to support his accusation by proofs or else accept 
the consequences—that is, the punishment awarded by 
the law for defamation. If you do not take the appro- 
priate action which is open to you, and seek the defence 
of the courts, then it will be necessary for us to believe 
that the words were justified.” It seems to us, 
therefore, that some impartial Member of the House 
of Commons, some person concerned for the honour of 
that House and for the honour of the nation at large, 
should have risen and pointed out that the privileges 
of the House of Commons should be waived in this parti- 
cular case. He should, in fact, have proposed a resolution 
declaring that privilege should not be pleaded as a 
bar to any legal action that could be taken by the pro- 
prietors, or editor, or representative of the TZimes in 
regard to the Prime Minister’s statement. 

That, it appears to us, is what ought to have been done 
and what could have been done without any unfriendliness 
to Mr. Lloyd George, or without in the very least taking 
Lord Northeliffe’s side against him. It is, indeed, the 
very thing which a true friend of Mr. Lloyd George could 
have done and should have done. It would have put the 
whole matter at rest, assuming, as every friend of Mr. 
Lloyd George is bound to assume, that he has been the 
victim of “‘ a deliberate and malicious invention.” Those 
who have confidence in Mr. Lloyd George—and that is the 
great majority of the House of Commons—cannot, and we 
are sure do not, feel that they would be asking Mr. 
Lloyd George to run any great risk in insisting that his 
accusers shall either make their words good or accept the 
consequences, 

If, however, for any reason this plan cannot be adopted, 
then it seems to us that, though it is a less satisfactory 
method, the House of Commons must, in the old phrase, 
undertake to be the judge of its own honour, that is, of 
the honour of its Members. It must insist upon an inquiry 
which will give the House the opportunity of declaring 
as a body whether or not its most important Member 
has been unfairly libelled by an organ of public opinion 
under the control of a Member of the other House of 
Parliament. The inquiry which we suggest in this 
matter is, of course, an inquiry by a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. After all, the House of Commons 
has plenty of precedents—for example, its action in 
the Marconi case. There were in that case accusations 
made by publications outside the House. It is no good 
to say that the result was unsatisfactory. To urge that is 
to beg the question. The House of Commons must be 
deemed to have held that the result of the inquiry 
wes satisfactory. They appointed a Committee. The 
Committee undertook long and detailed  investi- 
gations, and a clear majority of the Committee 
made a particular report. That report the House 
of Commons after long and serious debate accepted. 
It declared in effect that the accusations made 
against the Members of Parliament in question were 
not justified, Though, in our opinion, an inquiry by a 
court of law is the better form of investigation—the 
court can not only decide as to the facts, but, if the accuser 





is in the wrong, can punish him—we would rather have 
an inquiry by Committee than none at all. 

What we have said in regard to the action which ought 
to be taken by the House of Commons must also, in our 
opinion, be said in regard to the House of Lords, for the 
are as much concerned. In the first place, Lord North- 
cliffe is a Member of their House, and next, it was stated 
in the House of Commons by the Leader of that House 
that “the Lord Chancellor, who is also mentioned in 
the Times report, has already repudiated it.” Surely 
some Member of the House of Lords in the interests of 
the Upper.House should ask the Lord Chancellor to state 
in his place in the House of Lords whether this means, 
as we presume it must, that he joins with the Prime 
Minister in declaring that the Times report was “a 
deliberate and malicious invention.” 

The next step would be to ask Lord Northcliffe, as a 
Member of the House of Lords, whether he accepted 
responsibility for what had appeared in the Times and 
to make a statement in regard to the position which he 
assumed, If Lord Northcliffe refused to make any 
statement, or if the statement were not considered satis- 
factory, then surely the House of Lords should name a 
Committee to investigate the matter and to report to 
the House thereon. ‘The House of Lords has plenty of 
Members fully equipped in all matters of law, and the report 
by such a Committee would be of very great value. 
Action, either of this sort or of some other sort, by the 
House of Lords would be a welcome proof that the Upper 
House of Parliament takes its own position seriously and 
is not prepared to acquiesce in a condition of things so 
dangerous as that which has arisen over the Genoa 
recriminations, 

The principal institutions of the country will suffer a 
most serious injury if the incidents with which we have 
been dealing are simply allowed to be added to the growing 
list of scandals in the administration of our public affairs, 
Washing dirty linen in public may be a bad thing, but 
nothing can possibly be worse than first to expose the 
dirtiness in public and then to refuse to apply that cleaning 
process which is, after all, what decent people use in order 
to remove stains and to restore soiled fabrics to freshness. 





SIR ERIC GEDDES’S WARNING TO THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
IR ERIC GEDDES, by his speech at Sheffield on 
Tuesday, has put the nation again in his debt. Sir 
Eric Geddes may himself have been a heavy spender of 
the public money, but that does not prevent us from 
recognizing the remarkable ability and sincerity with which 
he managed the Committee that bore his name and with 
which he now warns the Government about what must 
be done. He did right to point out that the Geddes 
Committee was appointed as a body of advisers friendly 
to the Government, and he was also entitled to point out 
at Sheffield that he remained friendly to the Government. 
As a matter of fact, the silence which he has kept during 
the past few months while the Government have been 
whittling down the economies his Committee proposed 
is all the proof that one could possibly want of his friendli- 
ness. But now that he has spoken out we take leave to 
believe that if his warning should be disregarded the 
Government will not be able to count on him very long 
as a friend. His speech was an excellent corollary to the 
recent speech in which Lord Inchcape showed to admira- 
tion that there can be no reduction of taxation on sound 
lines unless there is a further and much greater reduction 
of expenditure. 

Heavy taxation has been strangling the country because 
it has throttled trade. It is not a mere question of relieving 
the Income-tax payer—that quarter of the nation which 
is conventionally regarded by manual labourers as being 
composed of rich people. If it were a matter of demanding 
relief for a minority, who very naturally want a little 
more money to spend, we could not make the demand 
with a straight face. But crushing taxation, and above 
all crushing direct taxation, uses up the money which 
ought to be financing trade. Enterprise comes to a 
standstill ; fewer workers are employed ; and even those 
who remain employed have to take lower wages. Thus 
everybody suffers and the chief sufferers are the poorest 
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people. These elementary facts were all implied in Sir 
Eric Geddes’s warning to the Government that they 
must not carry on as though the trifling reductions of 
taxation in the Budget warranted them in thinking either 
that the nation was now satisfied or that the country was 
‘secure against insolvency. Unless economy is very 
thorough the Budget will turn out to have been a disas- 
trous gamble. The Government, however, have it within 
their power to make the event correspond to the pre- 
diction. They can make success certain. They can do 
this by adopting, before it is too late the full amount of 
the proposed Geddes economies and by adding to them ; 
and by removing the baleful number of restrictions which 
are still imposed upon trade by the legalized interferences 
of a swollen bureaucracy. 

According to Sir Eric Geddes’s calculation the Govern- 
ment had saved only £52,000,000 out of the £100,000,000 
which his Committee had clearly indicated. It will be 
remembered that’ Lord Inchcape gave the Government 
credit for saving £64,000,000. Nor is even £100,000,000 
the whole amount that could be saved. Sir Eric Geddes 
was invited to show how £100,000,000 could be saved, 
and he did so; but if he had been asked to show the way 
to save more he could easily have done it. 

Turning to the reasons why the Government had saved 
not much more than half of the avowedly possible amount, 
Sir Eric Geddes declared that the fighting Services were 
the principal causes of the failure. For his part, he 
thought it impossible for the united voice of the Cabinet 
or the voice of the Treasury to overcome the independent 
voices of the Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Force 
so long as these voices remained independent. He laid 
it down that the co-ordination of the three Services under 
a Ministry of Defence was essential. We agree that 
co-ordination is essential, but we do not feel sure that 
it could be attained at one stroke by the creation of a 
Ministry of Defence. The difficulties, and certam inci- 
dental disadvantages, of creating a Ministry of Defence 
have been well known ever since Lied Randolph Churchill 
urged it. It might be wiser to follow a line of less resist- 
ance and attain unification, as it certainly could be attained, 
hy forming a permanent Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. Theoretically, the Committee 
of Imperial Defence already does the work of unification, 
but in practice, as everybody knows, it does not, because 
its members are otherwise engaged and have not time. 
A permanent Sub-Committee would turn theory into 
reality and it might be a half-way house to an ultimate 
Ministry of Defence. 

Sir Eric Geddes stated that the Admiralty had reduced 
the proposed saving of £21,000,000 to a net real saving 
of only £4,000,000, and this at a time when “so far as 
the Navy is concerned the sea and sky are both blue.” 
We entirely agree. There is no danger of war on the 
grand scale for some years to come. Let us use that 
happy interval to attempt every reasonable method of 
making war finally impossible. Of course, we may fail. 
But meanwhile we shall have proved that preparations 
for self-defence are again necessary. At present the vast 
majority of people do not believe them necessary. If 
statesmen tried now to make another great war the nations 
would refuse to march, Another important fact to 
remember is that during the next few years, in which a 
great war will be an impossibility, we shall have a splendid 
opportunity of recovering our prosperity. Financial and 
material resources are, after all, the first line of defence, 
as Lord Inchcape very truly said. A bankrupt nation 
cannot hope to win a war. 

Sir Eric Geddes then went on to say that the proposed 
reduction of £20,000,000 on the Army had been reduced 
to a net real reduction of about half that amount. In 
the case of the Air Force, again, the proposed reduction 
of five and a-half millions had also been reduced to about 
half. Sir Eric Geddes put more emphasis upon the failure 
of the fighting Services to economize than he did upon 
the refusal of the Government to economize on education. 
Nevertheless, he insisted that there could be and must 
be considerable saving on education. The reduction of 


only seven and a-half millions out of the proposed reduction 
of £18,000,000 was not nearly enough. Our readers 
know our views about the undesirability of lowering the 
pay of teachers if it can possibly be avoided. But we are 





$$ 


convinced that there is still plenty of room for more 
economical management in education. Sir Eric Geddes 
put his finger on the percentage grant system and said 
that he and his fellow-members of the Committee regarded 
that system as destroying the proper responsibility of 
both parties to the arrangement. 

Sir Eric Geddes remarked that his Committée had done 
its work upon the basis that the cost of living was 100 
per cent. above the pre-War level, but now the cost of 
living was returned at only 82.per cent. above the pre-War 
level. That meant a saving which the Committee was 
not in a position to foresee or, at all events, to count 
upon. But if the Departments were not carefully watched 
they would do away with the whole of that saving. Finally 
Sir Eric called upon the Government to carry out the 
recommendations which had been made for the abolition 
of the Labour Exchanges, for the amalgamation of Health 
and Unemployment Insurance, and so on. The whole 
question of Government salaries, he said, ought also to 
be reviewed. 

If the Government give way to the usual Departmental 
argument that under further economy the country will 
run some frightful risk, or administration will come to a 
standstill, nothing will be done and we shall march on 
towards national extinction. Risks must be run, no doubt. 
The one risk which the people ought absolutely to refuse 
to run is that of ruining our trade by continued overs 
spending and over-taxing. 





THE COMING OF THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE, 
1 ee wireless telephone which has been talked of so 


long is coming at last, and appears to be coming 
like an epidemic. The craze for it is a fever in America, 
and it has already spread to Canada. We read in the 
Manchester Guardian a vivid account of how the factories 
in Canada are working day and night to turn out the 
instrument, and how even so they cannot keep pace with 
the demand. When Mr. Kellaway made his announce- 
ment about Post Office affairs in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, May 4th, our temperature rose a little, for 
he announced that everything was prepared for the 
invasion of the wireless telephone. The administration 
and control of the whole system of wireless telephony had 
been thought out: On second thoughts, however, we 
fancy we ought to say that perhaps our preliminary rise 
of temperature and quickened pulse were caused by 
gratification at finding that the Post Office was on the 
alert. Indeed, the whole thing does require thinking 
out most carefully, or we shall have a mess. 

There is undoubtedly a mess in America, No State 
system of control was arranged before the market was 
flooded with instruments and the ether became filled 
with a multitude of messages which jammed one another. 
Many unhappy owners of instruments found that they 
could receive nothing but odds and ends of messages, 
and they listened for the most part to a perfect Babel of 
unintelligible sounds. Enthusiasts sat up at night in 
order to have the pleasure of listening to something 
intelligible in the small hours of the morning, when few 
messages were being sent. It is necessary to explain that 
so far it has not been possible in wireless telephony to 
make the numerous distinct wave-lengths which are 
possible in wireless telegraphy. The number of wave- 
lengths in telephony which can be used without mutual 
destruction is strictly limited. Therefore, if those who 
send out wireless telephonic messages and those who have 
receiving instruments get to work in advance of a State- 
imposed system of control there is bound to be trouble 
and disappointment. In providing for the use of privately 
owned wireless telephones, the only way is for the State 
to recognize a certain number of commercial companies 
which shall be allowed to use the remaining number of 
wave-lengths when the needs of the public services have 
been satisfied. The mischief in America was that several 
competing private companies ‘used the same wave-lengths 
and cancelled one another’s messages. 

Sir Henry Norman has stated in the Times that there 
are about 750,000 receiving sets now in use in America, 
and that one firm alone is said to be selling instruments 
at the rate of 25,000 a month. It is proposed to place 
all wireless telephony in America under the Minister of 
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Commeree, and to allocate the wave-lengths first to tie 
Federal authorities, secondly to the State authorities, 
thirdly to the city authorities, and lastly to commercial 
broadcasting stations. Fortunately, Great Britain has 
rofited by this lesson and will be ready, or nearly ready, 
ioe the epidemic’ when it bursts upon us. It will be 
gathered from what has already been said that the dream 
of millions of — owning their own wireless telephones 
and being able to call up their friends whenever they 
like is nothing but a dream. It is conceivable that in 
the distant future it will be possible to refine upon the 
resent distinctions in wave-length, and that wireless 
telephony will be put on a footing with wireless telegraphy. 
But men of science see no prospect of that at present. 
The wireless telephone,:so far as one can see ahead, will 
in no sense be a substitute for the ordinary wire telephone 
which now indifferently helps us and plagues us. 

When all reservations have been made, however, the 
coming invasion will be remarkable enough. Within 
a few years.there will probably be as many wireless tele- 
phones as there are now gramophones. Although people 
will not be able to use them to telephone to their friends 
they will use them to receive the messages from the 
stations of the broadcasting companies. They will be 
able to listen to speeches, concerts, dance music, to the 
announcement of news and so forth. Sir Henry Norman 
estimates that at present a satisfactory instrument for 
receiving messages over moderate distances should cost 
.between £10:and £15. A more sensitive instrument, capable 
of receiving all Morse telegraphy and telephony at iene 
and of hearing the European stations, including, of course, 
the telephony of the Eiffel Tower in Paris, ought to cost 
about £30. It is said that the best instruments under 
good conditions give results which are free from any of 
the disagreeable metallic harshness of most gramophones. 
We have read of a large number of people in America 
dancing with complete satisfaction to the strains of a band 
which was. playing some fifty miles away. The telephone 
was, of course, fitted with an intensifier. 

One of the services supplied by the broadcasting 
companies which seems to be becoming popular in 
America is that of telling stories to children at night. 
This rather gives us pause. Do we really want’to mechanize 
the whole of life to such a point that the place of fathers 
and mothers, and uncles and aunts who have the gift 
of telling stories and of enjoying conversations which 
become progressively drowsy and disconnected, will be 
taken by the professional raconteur appointed and paid 
by a broadcasting company? And doubts ‘are raised 
by much else besides the telling of stories to children. 
We shall all be at the mercy of the broadcasting com- 
panies, They will have to provide a service of entertain- 
ment and information which will appeal to the greatest 
number, They will try to hit the average taste as the 
theatres and the film companies do. We are afraid that 
for the person whose taste is not represented by the 
greatest common measure there is not going to be a great 
deal of joy added to life by the wireless telephone. Let us 
hope that some broadcasting company will manage to 
keep its head financially above watcr by broadcasting 
a really intelligent service. That will depend upon whether 
it can find enough people to buy instruments tuned to 
its particular wave-length. If it eannot do so it will go 
under—as many excellent magazines and newspapers and 
authors have gone ienite want of support. The 
companies, of course, will get their revenue from the 
sale of their instruments. They can no more demand 
payment for the messages which they discharge into the 
air than anyone can demand payment for the breezes 
which roam about the earth. For our part we think 
that before we buy a wireless telephone we shall inquire 
rather carefully into the nature of the entertainment 
= the information we are likely to get from the 
SelleTs, 

Lord Northcliffe has suggested that wircless telephones 
will compete with the Press. The extent of the competition 
may very easily be exaggerated. It is obvious that if you 
want to get a particular piece of news by wireless telephone 
you must be waiting for it about the time when it is likely 
to be sent. There is this advantage about printed words 
that you can put your newspaper aside till you have time 
‘to read it, but you have to catch your wireless message 





on the wing or miss it altogether. Nevertheless, many 
people living in isolated places will find it well worth 
while to take some trouble to get the news they want— 
say, the result of a race, or a match, or an election, or a 
division in the House of Commons. It seems that the 
broadcasting companies in America are already following 
the practice of newspapers in drawing a revenue from 
advertisements. Interlarded between the music and the 
news and the stories for children there are the discrect 
announcements of trading firms. This, too, may become 
a little trying, for if you are waiting for something else 
which you want to hear you will be bound to listen to the 
advertisements, whereas on a printed sheet you ean 
skip what you don’t want to read. Many people, again, 
like to meditate upon what they read. These certainly 
will not ask the sdieghane to read aloud to them. They 
will accept a bare fact from the telephone, but woul 
regard a long expression of opinion as. intolerable. 

ut, after all, the wireless telephone with its advantages 
and its faults is coming for certain; the epidemic is very 
near. Its merits and demerits will depend upon the taste 
of the public who support the various broadcasting 
services. In the end we shall get the wireless telephone 
that we deserve, 





THE HOME-IN-LAW. 

HAT is to be done with the great, unmanageable 
houses in the less fashionable quarters of Landon ¢ 
The problem is still with us, long as it has been discussed. 
Theoretically, they should be immediately converted into 
flats. Practically, in two cases out of three the expense 
is too great. The landlord has not money to:make struc- 
tural alterations, and the flats when finished are too dear 
for any but the rich to live in. The only remaining course 
would seem to be that several families should agree to live 
together in one house. Here, again, the practical difficulties 
are very great. Without separate front doors, separate 
family life-seems very nearly impossible, even if separate 
kitchens are arranged. One family can hardly be confined 
to one floor. - These houses have huge reception rooms and 
small bedrooms. A drawing-room floor usually consists 
of from two to three rooms. No one likes to sleep upon 
the ground floor, and no one will sleep in the basement. 
An allotment of rooms must be mutually agreed upon, not 
an allotment of flats. Unless the families are friends, the 
plan is not likely to be workable ; if they are not friends, 
they must be people of “the same sort,” and there are 
so many “sorts.” However silly or petty or vulgar we 
may consider those social distinctions which entail no differ- 
ence of civilization, they yet exist, and people who flout 
them do not as a rule find themselves very comfortable. 
Far the best arrangement—on paper—would be that 
families in the larger sense of the word—cousinhoods, we 
mean—should make up their minds to live together. or 
instance, a couple with two or three married children should 
club together to take a “ mansion” and live in it, at least 
when they are in London. Those whose incomes allowed 
of the luxury might have a week-end cottage in the country, 
but for five days in seven they should all lead a common 
family life. Such a plan whenever suggested is greeted 
by a chorus of disapproval. ‘It would never answer in 
this country.” But why not? It would not be an ideal 
way of life, ‘but the choice does not lie for most of us between 
the ideal and the non-ideal. We are far from satisfied 
with things as they are. The present writer heard a 
West-end doctor say the other day that the domestic life 
of two-thirds of his patients had been completely upset 
by the servant question. Apparently, that problem admits 
of no solution. People brought up “ in a large way ” are 
very tired of living in a small one, very tired of hugger- 
mugger meals which have lost their novelty, jig Paes 
of the suburban life which means a long journey to London 
every day in bad weather as well as of “ no society ” and 
“no room” for a growing family. Privacy is all very 
well, but privacy in tiny quarters has its disadvantages, 

as every poor man of our acquaintance can tell us. 
What, we wonder, would be the effect upon the character 
and happiness of the educated middle-class if any large 
proportion of them took to living in clans! Some advan- 
tages would undoubtedly be gained. It is very pleasant 
to live-in spacious rooms, to have some dignity about one’s 
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The women would be very glad to be free of 
the fear of squalor. The “simple life” is very beautiful 
when it is lived as it may be, as it sometimes is ; but squalor 
is now a nightmare to many women. There is a perpetual 
effort going on to “ keep the wolf from the door,” not the 
fierce wolf of hunger but the mangy, toothless old wolf 
of squalor, who is as repulsive as the other is dangerous. 
We did gain something in the past by the fine “ appear- 
ance” which we kept up. It is pure sentimentality to 
deny it. All this pleasant “appearance ” we could have 
again—at a sacrifice. 

Then comes the question of the children. Children 
have no “ quarters” in a tiny house. In many ways 
they must be sacrificed to their elders, unless their elders 
are willing to be entirely sacrificed to them. They are 
packed off earlier and earlier to school ; but many parents 
—a growing number, indeed—are sorry to part with them 
when they are so little, and more can hardly afford the 
expense. In a house where in-law relations lived together 
there could be at least a really large nursery and a really 
pleasant schoolroom. A good nurse could be paid for 
and a good governess kept in an official position out of the 
way of her employers. When the children got older social 
life would be more easy—we mean the sort of social life 
which facilitates marriage. It would not be an impossible 
thing to give a ball or to get up theatricals or to indulge in 
many gaieties which want of money and space preclude 
at present. Children might be kept in touch with their 
school and college friends. Apart from that they would 
have companionship at home in the cases where the best 
school education could not be thought of and where too 
much association with day-schoolfellows was not deemed by 
their elders to be desirable. Large families are supposed 
to ‘do well”: certainly they “ stick together.”’ The 
cousinhood would be very much like brothers and sisters, 
and all the silly and tiresome little inconveniences which 
the conventions surrounding social position create for 
strangers living under one roof would be obviated by the 
tie of blood. We cannot help believing that the young 
people would like such a life. They would quarrel; but 
large families always indulge in sparring.. They would 
show a certain roughness to one another, but they would 
not be bored—and the young like anything better than 
monotony. If one generation were so brought up we cannot 
help thinking that a second would be. They would meet 
in after life and talk about the “ splendid times” they 
had as children and determine to let their own children 
have it too. 

Be this as it may, their elders would have some bad 
quarters of an hour to go through before they got used 
to this Family House life. On the Continent, where such 
a life is more often attempted, the head of the family 
has by tradition, and in France even by law, an acknow- 
ledged position. Here he has none outside the circle of 
his own children, and very little even among them if 
they are self-supporting. Who would rule such a joint 
household in England? Is some form of monarchy the 
only conceivable method of preserving order in such a 
house ? Some form of republicanism, with an elected 
president whose term of office should be very short, might 
be devised. Household management—the catering, &c. 
—would be quite sure to fall to the fittest woman. Both 
men and women are too fond of their food and comforts 
to let their jealousies stand in the way. The real crux 
would be the early upbringing of the children. The 
sisters-in-law would find it hard to agree and perhaps 
impossible to “ agree to differ.” The grandmother might 
want too much say where her grandchildren were con- 
cerned ; and hard-worked fathers who can stand the racket 
made by their own children might well dislike the noise 
of their nephews and nieces, whom they would be tempted 
to consider spoilt. 

In a sense hospitality would revive, but it would be 
undertaken chiefly for the benefit of the young. Friends- 
in-law are very difficult to manage so soon as they 
arrive at an age at which the success of a party cannot 
be judged of by its hilarity. Intimate talk is always 
difficult to get in a large household. “John has got 


habitation. 


that Jones coming to-night, and he does bore me to 
suffocation,” one husband would say to his wife as he set 
off to work in the morning. But Jones might be the 
dearest friend of the said John, who might find himself 





forced to resolve that henceforward he woul i 
having him snubbed by the rest of his sdationa.” ~ ah 
ants and clubs are, however, handy places of refuge 
mixed clubs would increase in number, and for the better. 
off there is the country cottage, to which it would not 
always be necessary to take the children if they could 
be left in safety with the rest of the family. The larger 
the pee income the pleasanter the joint life, and if a 
small margin were left for holiday life in private, a high 
standard of amenity would be reached. 

A good deal of courage would, however, be certainly 
required before three or four families undertook to throw in 
their lot together under one roof. We think that the life of 
the professional classes would be considerably roughened 
In a few cases mutual admiration societies, such as appear 
to grow up in some aristocratic cousinhoods, would be in- 
augurated ; but there is no denying that such societies 
whether or no they are for the good of the world, make 
very much for the happiness of small circles. In these 
family houses there would be, we think, no room for either 
old maids or bachelors; but the latter form a very small 
class, and the former will not find their lonely position 
disimproved. We can quite imagine it would be a pleasure, 
if only the pleasure of change, to the individual members 
of joint households to spend an evening over the fire with 
a lonely relation (if we may be allowed so mixed a metaphor), 
in a backwater where they might be sure at least of un- 
divided attention, no chaff, no quarrelling, and no noise. 
Meanwhile, a host of fine houses whose value lessens from 
month to month invite to the experiment. 





THREE EMINENT VICTORIANS IN 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


‘io first glare of modern criticism, falling on newer 

and dimmer periods in the history of art, on Cézanne 
and the Byzantines, for example, effectively thrust the 
Victorian school into a profound obscurity. The applied 
arts went with the fine arts, and the aesthetic and fashion- 
able devoted themselves to the collection of anything that 
was pre-Victorian and to the creation of the short-lived 
art nouveau. Now the pendulum is swinging back. The 
more advanced aesthetes are busy antimacassaring their 
homes and the dealers resuscitating or manufacturing 
“ genuine ” horse-hair sofas. But this revival of Victorian 
things is not a revival of Victorianism. We are trying to 
look at Victorian art dispassionately in the light of modern 
aesthetics, to avoid the violent prejudices of the first 
revulsion from Academic picture-making and the archi- 
tecture of the Law Courts, and we find that a great deal of 
it stands the test remarkably well. We must not now, 
as we have tended to do, “lump” Etty with Marcus 
Stone or Mulready with Alma Tadema. We have learnt, 
or at least ought to have learnt, the lesson of discrimina- 
tion, and to judge by sounder standards than sentimental 
anecdote and photographic representation. 

But perhaps no one has ever quite relegated William 
Etty to the outer darkness, although I doubt if he is one 
of the extremely obvious exceptions. Born at York in 
1787, he lived only twelve years in Victoria’s reign, but 
he is none the less Victorian. His studies in Italy he 
assimilated, it is true, rather in the manner of the French 
school of the period than of the English, and his technique 
recalls David and his groat pupil Ingres more than that of 
any painter who could have taught him in the Academy 
schools. An unfinished nude which I have seen in a private 
collection has more than a suggestion of Ingres’s sympa- 
thetic line, but Etty was clearly unable to carry it through, 
the legs are hopelessly botched and finally given up, and 
the head is a typical piece of pretty Victorian painting. 
His heads have usually the same fault. “The Bather” 
at the Tate Gallery,* an exquisite nude, firmly moulded 
against a broadly treated background, has, in her half- 
averted face, the least pink-and-white sweetness of any of 
his work that I know, but his most famous picture, the 
“ Youth on the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm,” in the 
National Gallery, suffers from it. The clear, bright colour 
of this work is not altogether unworthy of the Venetians 
whom he so passionately studied, and again the painting 
of the flesh is masterly. But the influence of the Venetians 


* All the pictures referred to at the Tate Gallery are temporarily removed: 
make room ior the Cotman Exhibition, 
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js even more eteg marked in the “Sleeping Nymph 
and Satyrs ” of the Diploma Gallery at the Royal Academy. 
This picture is, indeed, completely lacking in individuality ; 
its chief merit is that it pleasantly recalls Tintoretto, Titian 
and Veronese. The composition lacks the sweep of its 
jnspirers and the colour, which challenges comparison, 
fails to bear it. The vulgarity of Etty’s taste, his frank 

Jeasure in somewhat frowzy, sensual women, is at its 
worst in pictures like the “Lute Player” at the Tate, 
although the line of the standing woman’s back truly 
excuses much. It is in his choice of subjects and his 

relly faces that Etty shows the bad element of Victorianism. 
in that he is profoundly middle class, gloating over the 
licence that he allows himself under the respectable cloak 
of a spurious classicism. Like the painters of the French 
“ classical ” revival, he painted what he misunderstood to 
be classical subjects in a naturalist manner, thereby 
forming an antithesis to Mantegna, Cosimo Tura and their 
schools, who painted mediaeval subjects in what they 
misunderstood to be the best classical manner. Unluckily 
for them they knew debased Roman art only, unluckily 
for Etty and the French they had a debased classical taste. 
The Walker Galleries have several slight pastel sketches 
in which we can catch Etty in his shirt-sleeves. They 
have not that high finish which he gives to the flesh in 
his oils, and the real beauty of his line can be seen un- 
dimmed. They are mostly studies of heads that, if they 
were not so extremely well drawn, would do very prettily 
on chocolate boxes, 

When we look at these Victorians we generally 
have to put their subjects strenuously on one side if 
we are to appreciate their value. In some cases the 
subjects are too much for the artists. With William 
Mulready (1786-1863) that is very often the case. In the 
Sheepshanks Collection at South Kensington we may 
study him at his best and worst. There are several little 
landscapes there (Nos. 135, 136, 151, 157, in particular) 
which are quite exquisite in their quiet, solid colour and 
free forms that recall Cotman’s oils. It is all the more 
surprising to see how crude and meaningless even the 
landscape is in such pictures as “ The Sonnet.”” When he 
escapes from the sin of mere illustration, in which he is as 
disgustingly successful as any of them (look, for a witness, 
at his “‘ First Love ’’), he becomes an artist who deserves 
serious enjoyment. The Tate Mulready is appalling, but 
the “ Village Buffoon ” at the Diploma Gallery is certainly 
his bess genre picture on public exhibition in London. In 
this painting he has kept to the subdued note of his land- 
scapes, and avoided the harsh lithographic effect of his 
other subject-pictures. In a slight water-colour figure in 
a private collection he shows a delicacy and charm which 
I do not find elsewhere in his work. If there is more of it, 
it is another aspect of Mulready where the artist triumphs. 
Perhaps it is his fault, perhaps that of his age, if he is 
remembered as the painter of “‘ Choosing the Wedding 
Dress,” or as the designer of the first penny postage 
envelope, or even as the master of the future Lady Byron 
in the elegant accomplishment of drawing, but it is decidedly 
our fault if, in blind and frightened prejudice, we fail to 
appreciate what he can, so paradoxically, give us of art. 

Mulready’s artistry was not strong enough to overcome 
the subjects he set himself, but his later contemporary and 
fellow Irishman, Daniel Maclise (1811-1870), succeeded in 
the difficult task that was set for him. I refer, of course, 
to the giant frescoes in the House of Lords, of which one 
of the original cartoons is in the Diploma Gallery. Maclise 
has covered the vast spaces most decoratively ; his figures 
have not much movement but the whole composition is 
alive. The colouring is admirably adapted to the archi- 
tectural setting. It is a thoroughly competent piece of 
work, Apart from this he is not a very satisfying painter. 
A single big figure like his Diploma picture, “ The Wood- 
ranger,” shows his shortcomings more clearly than the 
larger crowds of the Tate “ Play Scene from Hamlet ” 
and the “‘ Banquet Scene from Macbeth ” at the Guildhall 
Gallery. In this type of picture we are inclined to be 
deceived by the theatricality of grouping and gesture, the 
obvious contrasts of light and shade, into a belief in its 
true dramatic painting. But Maclise is neither a Giotto 
nor a Rembrandt, and those actions and that chiaroscuro 
are false and meaningless. He is an extremely efficient 
decorator and little more. He wil be best remembered 





(apart from the frescoes) for the eighty-one sketches of 
eminent persons published in Fraser's Magazine between 
1830 and 1838. We must put him on the right side aa 
we sort out the Victorians, and it is doubtful whether the 
later years of the era will yield many better craftsmen, 
always with those extremely obvious exceptions that do 
not, after all, belong to what we really mean by Victorians. 
A. BEerRTRaM. 

[We trust that Mr. Bertram’s article may lead to a 
test of the surviving aesthetic value of the three painters 
he names. Why should not one of the Bond Street 
Galleries give us an exhibition of the drawings of Etty, 
Maclise and Mulready? We believe that the result would 
astonish the critics and connoisseurs, not to speak of the 
wiser public.—Ep. Spectator.] 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


——~ =i 
FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL FACTORS. 


ANOTHER ECONOMY COMMITTEE ?—FUNDING LOAN 
RUMOURS—ECHOES FROM GENOA—THE PRO- 


POSED BANKING CONFERENCE—IS TRADE 
REVIVING ?—A BANKER’S VIEW. 
(To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Of all the later comments and criticisms concerning 
the Budget the one which perhaps deserves special mention 
and support is the suggestion that no time should be lost 
in appointing another Economy Committee to consider 
what can be done to reduce expenditure further before the 
time comes for preparing the Budget a year hence. In other 
words, it is felt that the only justification for the present 
suspension of Sinking Funds is to be found in such further 
drastic economies as shall enable the Chancellor a year 
hence both to restore the Sinking Funds and to eflect a 
further remission of taxation. The thing can be done if 
only the public is resolute in insisting upon the scrapping 
of useless departments and the cutting down of every 
form of Civil Service Expenditure, Education included. 
* * * 

Financial and political factors have had a struggle for 
the mastery during the past week so far as Stock Exchange 
securities are concerned, and up to the time of writing, at 
all events, the former have emerged triumphant. On 
Monday, when the Times came out with its sensational 
leader on developments at Genoa, it looked for a moment 
as though markets were going to succumb to political 
alarms, but the prompt and categorical denial by the 
Premier of some of the assertions of the Times correspondent 
turned the scale, and under the influence of cheap money 
many investment securities have remained firm, while 
the response by the investor to fresh capital issues has 
been as keen as ever. Moreover, the impression grows 
that the Government is likely to take advantage of this 
extreme ease in money resulting from stagnant trade to 
issue some large Funding Loan designed to deal with Debt, 
maturing over the next five or six years, while it is even 
rumoured that holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan itself 
may be offered some terms of conversion into a new loan, 

* %* . 

At first sight it may seem rather unnecessary that any 
attempts should be made to convert a loan where the 
earliest date of maturity is seven years hence, and then 
only at the option of the Government. It must be 
remembered, however, that the very fact of that option 
prevents the price from going much above par, and that in 
its turn is not helpful to the national credit. Moreover, 
the size of the War Loan, namely, more than £2,000,000,000, 
is so stupendous that the Government might conceivably 
consider it advantageous that the total should become a 
little less unwieldy. At all events, if the ease in money 
continues, and if there are no untoward political develop- 
ments, the City would not be surprised if some such 
Funding operation were to take place in the comparatively 
near future, and that possibility is not without its effect 
in increasing the firmness of the gilt-edged market. 

« * * 

If the Government should seek to take advantage of | 
ease in money following upon stagnant trade to attempt 
this funding operation such a course would be both natural 
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and proper. On the other hand, there is a strong feeling 
in financial circles that the Government has no right de- 
liberately to intensify this ease by the manufacture of fresh 
credit. This course, however, has been pursued during 
the past week or two, when, although the present fiscal 
year is still young, the Treasury has borrowed large amounts 
on Ways and Means from the Bank of England, thus greatly 
aggravating the plethora of money in Lombard Street. 
At the beginning of last week, for example, the Ways and 
Means Advances had been raised to something like 
£14,000,000, and as a consequence of the glut of credits 
thus created the Government was able to sell its Treasury 
Bills last Friday at a lower rate than 23-16 per cent. 
That is all very well from one point of view, but in the long 
run it is not good, either for the investor or for the general 
community, that these conditions of artificial ease should 
result from the Government’s operations, 
7 * * 


Tt remains to be seen whether, politically, the conference 
at Genoa will prove to have been more or less abortive, 
but I fancy that on the financial side a good deal more 
will be heard of the work of the Financial Commission. 
It may be recalled that this Commission, which sat at Genoa 
under the presidency of our Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
passed a number of resolutions on the lines of restoring 
gold to its former position as the basis of international 
settlement, while it was also unanimously reselved that 
the Bank of England should be asked to call a conference 
of central banking institutions at an early date. 
Assuming such a formal request to be sent to the Bank of 
England, I have little doubt that the conference would be 
summoned, and presumably before the advent of the height 
of the holiday season. Moreover, if only such a conference 
can be kept clear of all kind of political control, it is con- 
ceivable that a good deal of useful work might be done. 
Many of the State and central banks have, like our own 
institution, very fine traditions to maintain, and the 
controllers have a thoroughly high conception of the 
functions of their respective institutions, Given, there- 
fore, the necessary co-operation, there is no doubt that 
much might be accomplished in the way of aiding the 
return to this international gold settlement. Although 
America may not be represented officially at such a 
conference, it is quite clear that one or more of her leading 
bankers would attend, and, incidentally, I notice that just 
recently many speakers at a meeting held in New York 
of the American Acceptance Council spoke in the most 
sympathetic terms of such a conference. “* When,” said 
Mr. Paul M. Warburg, “the proper moment comes—and 
how we wish it were soon—and some of the strongest 
European countries are ready to return to their ante-bellum 
or modified system of free gold payments, we may find 
it timely to go to Congress and ask for an amendment 
which, for a certain number of years, would give the 
Reserve Board power to permit its member-banks to accept 
financial drafts drawn by banks of countries completing 
their fiscal and financial rehabilitation.” Mr. Warburg 
recalled that the British banks before the inauguration 
of the Reserve system in the States had taken such action 
in favour of America when excessive gold exports 
threatened the United States, 

* * * 


In view of the conflicting statements with regard to 
actual trade conditions the public may be well excused 
fer bewilderment as to the real situation. In some quarters 
it is affirmed that trade was never worse than at the 
present moment, and the appalling figures of unemploy- 
ment are given in evidence, In other directions, however, 
there is much talk, not merely of a trade revival, but of 
en actual trade “ boom,” which is said to have already 
commenced, I would recommend those who wish to learn 
the actual facts to read the short speech which was 
delivered on Thursday evening by Mr. McKenna at the 
dinner of the Worsted Spinners’ Federation at Bradford. 
After referring to the optimistic statements of a trade 
* boom ” and contrasting them with the position as expressed 
in the numbers of the unemployed, Mr. McKenna said 
that, speaking as a banker, his own view of the situation 
was that there was ground in support of the opinion that 
the volume of trade was increasing, but that there was no 
indication of a coming trade “boom.” The most that 








can be said, he affirmed, was “that there is some movement, 
and though the pace may disappoint us it is in the ri ht 
direction.” He then expressed the very definite 9 into 
that no trade revival could go far until there had 0 ; 
material reduction in the National expenditure and : 
corresponding remission of the taxation pressing so heayil 
upon the industry of the country. Of special value ex 
ever, was the warning which the Chairman of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank gave with regard to the 
evils which will come upon the country if there is to be q 
renewal of monetary inflation. He pointed out that such 
inflation might easily give us for the moment all the 
appearance of a great trade revival, but it would carry 
within it the seeds of its own destruction. This warnings 
was never more needed than at the present moment. 
I have just shown that even during the past few weeks 
the Government has been engaged in inflationary tactics 
through its borrowing on Ways and Means at the Bank 
of England, and one result has been a further rise in Stock 
Exchange securities. As Mr. McKenna reminds ys. 
however, we must not confound Stock Exchange activity 
with trade revival, and it is the latter which the country 
needs to-day.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ; 
The City, May 12th. Artuur W. Kippy, 








LETTERS TO THE 


a 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—Tlaving recently returned from Ireland, after serving 
over there for twenty-one months, it is possible that the truth 
about “reprisals,” both unofficial and official, may be of 
interest. It is patent to those “who know” that the British 
Press has been muzzled on this, as an many other points 
about Ireland, for entirely political reasons. The results have 
been: (1) Grave injustice to His Majesty’s Forces, (2) Gross 
misrepresentation to the great British public. (3) Dismay and 
anger fostered among the thousands of loyalists who are 
still continuing to exist in the South and West of Ireland. 
(4) Distrust of and contempt for the present régime, which 
continues to pretend to govern. 

The truth is this: (1) Unofficial reprisals did take place. I 
admit that they were utterly wrong and entirely contrary to 
the normal code of discipline. They took place under the 
strain of the utmost provocation—more than human nature 
could endure—to which the Crown Forces (soldiers, auxiliaries, 
and R.I.C.) were subjected. The number of unofficial reprisals 
which were enacted was negligible compared to the number of 
times when provocation of Crown Forces occurred. Incident- 
ally, provocation of a singularly wicked and cruel nature 
(doubtless based on ignorance, but none the less painful) was 
caused to Crown Forces by questions followed by evasive and, 
therefore, unsatisfactory replies asked and answered in the 
House of Commons, painting the situation in South and South- 
West of Ireland as being a welter of blood and indecency, the 
fault of Crown Forces, a gross insult to the conduct of many 
hundreds of very brave men. Questions demanding the truth, 
and answers giving the truth, would have been welcomed both 
by Crown Forces and the public at home. But the methods 
adopted, with a view to “crippling, ehowing up, and getting 
at” the Crown Forces engaged on a singularly distasteful job 
were utterly un-English, and only within the gates of West- 
minster, adequately guarded by police, would either question 
or, in many cases, answer have been tolerated. 

(2) Official reprisals were carried out, but how often and 
under what conditions? The answers are: (a) With the utmost 
infrequency; on an average, I should say, of two per month 
after they were sanctioned. (b) With the utmost humanity. 
the 


EDITOR. 


(a) requires no further statement. As regards (b), 
following procedure was adopted. When it was known (not 


suspected) that the occupants of a house had connived in, or 
were cognisant of, an ambush or similar form of outrage the ir 
house was blown up as an official (and entirely just) reprisal. 
The occupants were given sufficient time to clear out, and 
if desirous of removing all furniture and personal effects 
they were helped by the troops. Sufficient explosive only 
was used to wreck the house, and immediately this operation 
was carried out the troops returned to barracks. Looting 
was unheard of, or any other form of conduct likely to tarnieh 
the honour of the unit supplying the party detailed for such 
an utterly noisome but necessary job. The utmost discipline 
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was invariably maintained, and no single instance of irregular 


conduct ever occurred. Official reprisals were never resorted 
to without the written authority of the local military 
Gorernor. A pitiable want of vision is obvious amongst 
those who so incessantly attempted to rail at His Majesty’s 
Forces during an intensely trying period. Their questions 
were malicious, and thoy only asked them when their personal 
safety was assured. ‘I'heir objections were utterly un-English, 
and therefore contemptible beyond description—amongst others 
to'try and tell the British working-man that his former “ mates 
jn the line” had developed into murderers and debauchees. 

It is possible to enlarge on this topic, as on many others, in 
connexion with Ireland. What I have written will stand the 
test of the closest inquiries. I withdraw not a word, and only 
hope that further opportunity may be given me of telling a 
few truths about conditions in Ireland from August, 1920, till 
March, 1922. I have nothing either to gain or lose; others are 
out to gain over the bodies of “ Tommy.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Itven A. Butter, Capt. 
(R.A.S.C. (T.A.), 42nd E. Lancs. Div. Train). 
Stratford Club. 





THE JEWS 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Sprecrator.’’] 

Se,—I am afraid that the joint committee which Mr. Herman 
Cohen suggests could not lead to results of any value. People 
who, like Dean Inge, are unaware of the existence of a Jewish 
question would sce nothing in the findings of the committee. 
On the othor hand, those who have made a study of this 
question realize that no conceivable investigating body could 
get at “all the facts.’” How, for example, could any committee 
ascertain the extent to which Jews are now influencing the 
affairs of the world and the directions in which this influence 
is being exercised ? 

Tho essence of the Jewish problem is the difficully of recon- 
ciling the duties of full citizenship with the claims of race. 
‘The Jews have demanded and have obtained from the Coalition 
Government recognition of their national status. They are 
well organized on national lines in Britain, America, Germany, 
and other countries of their adoption. Hlow can a race acting 
together for objects of its own be counted upon to render 
undivided allegiance to the States which have given it full 
privileges? As I have pointed out, the solution of this problem 
can bo found only by the Jews themselves; but I agree with 
Mr, Belloc that the abandonment of the conventional secrecy 
in which Jewish proceedings are now wrapped might help to 
this end, 

This, however, is not all. What is conveniently stigmatized 
as “anti-Semitism ” is due to the genuine alarm which, as 
Mr. Belloc points out, is now felt by many people in many 
lands. The ‘‘ fear of the Jews ” is an expression which occurs 
several times in the New Testament. It has received a new 
meaning, especially sinco the Great War, and it has been 
stimulated by the menacing tone which some Jewish writers 
Disraeli plainly stated that Jews 





permit themselves to adopt. 
were at the head of all the secret societies of Europe, and that 
they were planning the revolution in Germany which broke 
nut in 1848, 
by revolutionary movements if is natural that we should search 
for the prime causes. There were between five and six million 
Jews in Russia before the War out of a population of about 
145 millions. Even if the Jews had not themselves proclaimed 
that they engineered the Communist revolution of 1917 the 
fact that they predominate in the so-called Government which 
has reduced Ruasians to cannibalism would be sufficiently 
alarming. Of the delegates who pretend—and, unfortunately, 
were allowed by the Prime Minister—to represent the Russian 
people at Genoa two, Joffe and Finkelstein (Litvinoff), are 
Jews. We have Jewish writers claiming the Russian revolution 
a3 a Jewish achievement, and Bronstein, the controller of the 
largest army in the world, as one of the outstanding glories 
of their race. The Communist theories which have wrecked 
Russia and are being advocated daily in this country by sub- 
sidized apostles were formulated and reduced to pseudo- 
scientific shapo by a Jew. The Christian Church in Russia 
has been martyred and the Prime Minister’s associates are 
engaged in looting its few remaining treasures. In America 
the Jewish attack on Christianity has openly developed. 
Organized Jewry has been successful in banishing what it 
calls “ Christology ”’ from some schools and in eliminating the 
word “ Christian ” from an official document. Mr. E. Marshall 
has publicly asserted that America is not a Christian country. 

{ have given only the faintest indications of Jewish pro- 
ceedings which have shocked and alarmed all who have eyes 
to see. Is it really conceivable that a mixed tribunal could 
adjudicate upon a fraction of the tendencies and happenings 
which are beginning to be noted? I am sure that many Jews, 
including Mr. Herman C hen, totally disapprove of what some 


Now that the whole civilized world is threatened | 








of their national leaders are doing; but when ten of the most 
distinguished of them entered a wise and dignified public 
protest they were attacked almost as virulently as the few 
Gentiles who, like Mr. Belloc, have endeavoured without anti- 
Jewish prejudice to draw attention to facts now patent.—I am, 
Sir, &., SyDENWAM. 
nish iainiaasdt 
(To tHE Epiton or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sin,—Is Mr. Herman Cohen pulling your leg or are you pulling 
his? There is a lack of equipoise, which means a lack of 
humour, somewhere in his suggestion of a Commission of Light 
(did he mean hate?) to inquire into the “ Jewish question ” 
and your acceptance of it. His proposed chairman, Mr. Belloc, 
is ruled out by your fear of a divided duty in the conscience 
of an ultramontanist Englishman, and presumably there might 
be awkward questions as to whether he is racially one and 
indivisible as an Englishman. Then, suppose you got your 
Eight, which number, I think, would need to include some- 
body like Mr. Will Evans or Mr. Stanley Lupino or Mr. 
George Robey—I mention them at random without invidious- 
ness—to supply the necessary element of humour which alone 
would ensure that stability and sensible balance to command 
respect, and suppose you succeeded, furthermore, in obtaining 
the evidence from all sides, not omitting the multitude of 
cranks, would the result be final? Would it, for instance, be 
any more acceptable or conclusive than, say, the reports of the 
very elaborate amateur, that is, non-official, but nevertheless 
professional, Tariff Commission? ‘That, at least, had no need 
to delve info ancient and wediaeval, as well as modern, 
history, to take one aspect alone. 

May I suggest a more useful inquiry? Let the Commission 
be composed entirely of non-Jews and of Englishmen whose 
racial purity can stand the test of investigation up to the 
nth generation, if you like, and let the terms of reference be 
on theso lines: To inquire and to report into anti-Semitism in 
England, to determine whether it really exists, its growth (if 
apy), its origin (with special inquiry into its German pseudo- 
scientific antecedents and characteristics), its value (to its 
adherents as well as {o the country), its revenues—of course, 
I could not keep out finance—and its compatibility with the 
British traditional sense of toleration and fairplay. That, 1 
suggest, would be a more novel and useful scheme of research, 
and would, of course, include the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Press Gallery, House of Commons. M. J. Laxpa. 


{To rae Eprror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir.—The Spectator has once more laid the country under 
obligation by boldly tackling the Jewish question. A new 
publication has been attracting attention by the masterful 
unmasking of the wiles of German mercantile policy, which 
dates back from the Hanseatic struggle in the Middlo Ages. 
The only criticism that can be offered is that generally for 
“German” should be substituted ‘‘ German-Jew.” No sooner 
is tho War over than this activity reasserts itself to the detri- 
ment of our commerce. What is not gencrally recognized is 
that success of the Jew depends on the weakness of our usury 
laws. Our authorities recognize the duty of straightening bad 
corners on high roads; they recognize the duty of putting up, 
at public expense, a protection or a warning. Why be afraid to 
disarm the unscrupulous moneyr-lender? Those of us old 
enough to remember the havoc among undergraduates and 
suballerns marvel that the passing of the Minors’ Protection Act 
was delayed so long. And what a Homeric fight it was to get 
it through the Commons! Who is the offender? What would 
Mr. Cohen say if the jury he asks for had to pronounce on the 


iniquity of allowing the Post Office organization of the country 


to be used to tempt the foolish, the weak, and uneducated? It 
is only those who work among the lower middle-class who 
know the widespread ruin caused by the countless advertise- 
ments in provincial local papers tempting the unwary to send 
for needed money in secret, “on note of hand, without 
security “! The cases published are those of fashionabte 
gamblers and riotous heirs of estates, and they evoke little 
sympathy, but the thousands of small traders, farmers, sons 
of tradesmen who are ground down at rates of interest of from 
40 per cent. to 140 per cent. is incredible! The vast number of 
these advertisements testify to the extent of the evil. We 
need some Wilberforce or Plimsoll to fight in this cause until 
that which obtains in France and Belgium under the Code 
Napoléon, which makes it a punishable offence ‘‘ d’abuser d 
la faiblesse du citoyen,” is law in our land. The day that Act 
is passed will see another exodus of Israelites.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ARUNDELL LEAKEY. 





THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISILT CHURCH. 
(To tHe Eptror or rue “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—“ The Christian Church,” you have said last week, “ has 
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preserved, so to speak, in its principle of comprehension a tiny 
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atom of spiritual radium which may yet be the world’s salva- 
tion.’”’ Yes, the atom of force is preserved in the compre- 
hension, but not the comprehension is the force. A com- 
prehension needs a something that comprehends as a 
circumference implies a centre. The sun comprehends all 
the planets in its system, but it does so by its power to attract 
them all. What, then, is this atom of force? The epigram 
you quote says, “‘ Suppose we try the religion of Christ? ” That 
is not enough. For—of which Christ? Rome’s, England’s, Con- 
stantinople’s, the Reformed Churches’, the unattached meta- 
physician's? Christ, it seems, is much divided among the 
Churches. What is not divided, being indivisible, is Jesus, 
Who is called Christ. 

If the Church of England has a secure future it is because 
she has in her not a principle of comprehension, nor even a 
comprehending belief in Christ, but because she has the vital 
union with the human person of Jesus, the Christ, become 
indeed infinite and eternal, but human still. This is that 
atom of spiritual force which may be the world’s salvation. In 
even closer language, not of metaphor but of direct definition, 
this atom is the germ of spiritual life unto God, the growth 
and propagation of which is that force that exerts the compre- 
hension. ‘The law of England, which will allow no layman to be 
driven out of the Church if he wishes to enjoy its ministrations, 
is religiously a right law, because it is the embodiment in 
practice of the very principle cf Church—the principle that 
Christianity is not a creed or an institution, but is the vital 
union of man, collectively and individually, with Jesus Christ, 
the divine-human Person. The layman, if he has this life 
unto. Jesus Christ, has an indefectible right to membership 
in the Church of England if that Church is a Church of 
Christ. He cannot be expelled on the ground that he expresses 
the fact of that life in his soul in other language than the 
Church authority frames its belief. The minister certainly, 
however truly he may have the life, can be removed from office 
on the ground that as a teacher commissioned by the authority 
he teaches doctrine other than that for which he is employed. 
From the Church he can be no more extruded than the layman. 
This principle—the union of life between Christians severally 


and as a_ society and the Christ—makes the security 
in the future of the Church of England, and in a 


remoter future the security of the Church of Christ. For 
the reunion of the separated communions, which we all deem 
necessary for the victory of the faith in the world, can be 
effected by no other centripetal force than a common and 
mutual life of these communities unto the Person of the living 
Jesus, the human and divine. That is why union with Rome 
is impossible so far as her theory of Church fellowship is not 
this. That is why it is vain for Churchmen of our own to offer 
the Nicene Creed, so far as it is the formulation not of 
Christian experience but of metaphysic, as a rally-point for 
Christendom. That is why in the English Church the three 
schools of divergent thought and practice can dwell together 
as brethren in a unity sincere and enduring. And that is why 
this Church may Lope to gather with herself into a true and 
living brotherhood some families of believers who have seceded 
from her order but are not divided from “our fair father 
Christ,” who is the Life, which, as in nature 6o in grace, is 
the power by which the many are the one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Skrive. 





THE ETERNAL NEED. 
[To rue Eprror or rng “ Srectaror.’’] 

Sir,—Your praise of Mr. B. Shaw’s dialectic strikes some of 
your readers as extraordinary. There is really nothing in his 
replies to the three questions. His first answer is merely a 
juggling with the ambiguous words “‘ body” and “thing” 
and an unmeaning reference to the first of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. His second, which deals with the idea of a “ first 
cause,” is so stale as to make the experienced reader of 
philosophy yawn. He omits to consider that there are various 
meanings of the word “cause.” His third has more thought 
behind it, or seems to have. But how is all life a series of 
accidents if everything is either physically caused or, if alive, 
makes itself?—I am, Sir, &c., Srvpenr. 





THE VILLAIN OF THE PIECE. 
{To tue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
Sir,—While your article, “The Usual Unnecessary Crisis,” 
damns the Prime Minister with faint praise rather than he- 
labours him with any of the sticks considered good enough for 
the purpose by a certain section of the daily Press, it leaves no 
doubt as to the identity—in the writer’s mind—of the villain of 
the piece. With America, France, Belgium, Russia, all un- 
willing, Mr. Lloyd George is represented as having threatened 
or cajoled each and all, with the exception of the first, into 
participation in a Conference which they both disliked and 





ee _ 

distrusted. That he both inspired and dominates that Confer. 
ence is probably true enough: both as an individual and as 
the representative of this still great nation his position in the 
councils of Europe is unique. May we not, however, ask— 
What was the alternative to Genoa? Should we have contented 
ourselves with the Micawber policy of “ waiting for something 
to turn up,” with peevish complaints about unemployment. 
lack of trade, and general instability, without taking 
steps to better the situation? "i 

The logic of the position, as it would appear to have presented 
itself to Mr. Lloyd George, is faultless. We cannot reduce un- 
employment until we can increase the output of our factories: 
it is useless to increase the output until we can be assured 
of selling it; with home markets limited we must resume 
trade on a large scale with foreign countries if we are to sel] 
our products; we cannot recapture foreign markets while 
depreciated exchanges, international mistrust, and the “ Punie 
faith ’”’ of Bolshevism block the way. Are not all these things 
better met and dealt with by mutual discussion around a table 
than by the interminable exchange of long-distance diplomatic 
notes? IT'rom this logical sequence Genoa inevitably fiowed. If 
it was not the best way, at any rate it was better than letting 
things slide. If Genoa fail, as is the undisguised hope of many 
of the Prime Minister’s detractors, it will fail because cireym- 
stances—war’s aftermath of hatred and distrust—are still too 
strong even for his powers of diplomacy; and in that case we 
shall have to face the continuance of trade depression for many 
years to come, unless those who are so fluent in the easy task 
of destructive criticism can produce a better way.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ii. E. Morsax, 

29 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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THE BLOT ON THE BUDGET. 
{To tse Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
It seems surprising that so few critics of the Budget 
concentrate attention on the real blot—that is, the extravagant 
and burdensome estimate of £317,000,000 for the Civil Service. 
The country was well governed in the year before the War 
by a Civil Service which cost less than £60,000,000, and an 
estimate of double that sum, or £120,000,000, ought to be amply 
sufficient now. It follows that during the last three years 
two hundred miliions of unnecessary taxes have been imposed 
each year upon the nation. Why does not Parliament, whose 
first duty it is to guard the national purse and prevent the 
depression of commerce by needless taxation, take a docisive 
stand and refuse to vote these two hundred millions?—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. J. pe Havitianp Busune., 
12 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 
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THE BURDENS ON LAND. 

[To tHe Epitor cr tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,-Having lately spent much energy and very much time in 
making out a return of monies expended on the upkeep of an 
estate in Suffolk, with a view to getting a return of Income- 
tax under Clause 34 of the 1918 Finance Act, I am moved to 
appeal to you to renew your efforts, as opportunity offers, on 
behalf of the English landowner, who to-day is suffering the 
most serious injustice in the matter of taxation. It is all very 
well for our rulers to tell us that we can recover the annual 
amount spent on maintenance so far as this exceeds the 
statutory allowance made for repairs, but this is a most 
troublesome and costly business, and one which we ouglit not 
to be compelled to undertake seeing that everybody admits that 
the said allowance is utterly and ludicrously inadequate. No 
one knows better than the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Minister of Agriculture how utterly inadequate are the statu- 
tory allowances of one-eighth off land and one-sixth off build- 
ings—what was presumably fair in 1896 is obviously grossly 
inequitable to<lay—and the only explanation of the system of 
overcharging the landlord first and allowing him to recover 
afterwards lies in the fact that the majority of landowners 
do not possess the technical knowledge or the clerical stafi 
which would enable them to understand and fill in the elaborate 
forms required. Thus the Government scores, and gathers into 
its coffers a vast amount of revenue to which it has no moral 
right. Justice demands that one of two courses should be 
adopted by the Government in regard to the taxation of the 
landowner—cither he should be assessed under Schedule D on 
a three years’ average of actual profits made, that is, on the 
surplus left after paying all proper outgoings and expenses 
other than taxes, or the allowance for repairs, insurance, and 
management should be raised to one-third on farmhouses, on 
farm buildings, and on cottages of less than £12 annual value, 
and to one-sixth on agricultural land. At present, as Mr. 
Pretyman has so eloquently explained in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere, the burden of taxation—including enormous 


death duties—coupled with the cost of upkeep, is crushing the 
landowning class out of existence. 
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Landowners suffered more by the War, both in purse and 
person, than any class in the kingdom, while compared with 
other classes living out of the land their position, financially, 
js disastrous. From the beginning of 1915 to the end of 1920 
farmers, in the main, did well, the wages of farm workers were 
nearly trebled, and the parson depending on tithe improved 
his income by more than 40 per cent., but the landlord found 
his gross rent roll increased by not more than 10 per cent., 
while his outgoings for upkeep, management, and insurance 
had increased nearly threefold. In the tithe-paying counties he 
was even worse off, for the increase in tithe ate up all the 
penefit of slightly higher rentals. Before the War many hard 
things were said of the hereditary owners of land-——with whom, 
I may mention, I have no connexion by birth—but their 
extraordinary patriotism and ready self-sacrifice won them 
some favour, and there is now a general feeling that they are 
a useful element in the economic and social life of the nation. 
Well, if the squire is to be preserved he must be treated justly 
both in the matter of property tax and death duties. He has 
the more claim for consideration because legislation during 
the War added largely to his burdens and responsibilities, 
while legislation since the War, in the shape of the Agriculture 
Act of 1920, has still further increased the difficulties of his 
position.—I am, Sir, &c., C. I’. Ryper. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. 
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AUCKLAND GEDDES THE INTERNATIONAT, 
HARMONIZER. 
{To THe Epiton or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir—The most momentous event of the present time is the 
automatic, unconscious organization of all English-speaking 
peoples into a constructive civilizing force that must be the 
controlling factor in the progress of humanity for many 
centuries to come. During the past two years your Ambassador 
at Washington, Sir Auckland Geddes, has visited and spoken 
in nearly every state and large city in the United States. By 
this he has probably become the best fitted of any living to 


sin 


interpret the inner thoughts and feelings of the several 
great divisions of our race. During the past fortnight 


he has covered the large cities of California, Oregon, and 
Washington, and will to-morrow for Victoria and 
Vancouver, B.C. Last evening he spoke in our largest church 
to a great audience of British birth or ancestry that wae 
perfectly responsive to every utterance. It is safe to say that 
this Pacifie Coast lias never before heard such a harmonious 
combination of high statesmanship, wise instruction, fine 
humanity, encouraging optimism, modest dignity, and perfect 
diction from a visitor. Our American people, as a whole, have 
not heretofore grown in their world onilook in proportion to 
their growth in power and wealth, and Sir Auckland is doing 
a tremendous service in helping our people to realize their 
duty in doing their share of the world’s work. But for his 
influence it is doubtful whether our Administration could have 
mustered the necessary two-thirds of the Senate to approve the 
recent treaties. Your people have never appreciated the 
importance of cultivating a better understanding between our 
peoples. We are nearer together than ever before, but the 
work needs to be kept up.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Jonn FE. Ayer, 
Seattle, Wash., U.S.A., March 3st. 
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NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
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POETRY. 
————_— 

“IN LANDS MADE DESOLATE...” 

Tn lands made desolate by war, 

Little men hurry to rebuild their towns, 
Hasten in shame 

To cover up the signs of their silly quarrels, 

Lest @ grown-up God should catch them out 
And laughing, 

Make their cheap passions ridiculous 

In the eyes of the Universe. 

Grand 


Rayzils, Michkizan, JosErH Brewer. 





THE LOVERS. 
Wirtow and water! Would we wera 
Like those dear lovers all the year, 
And our exchanging light and shade 
As dark or bright reflection mado, 
Blending through mirrored rise or fall 
And every windless interval. 
Might we but touch as tender lipt ° 
As they when first a ripple slipt 
To kiss the downward dipping frond 
That leaned above the river-pond 
To close that envious space between 
Lest any weed should intervene, 
That Beauty over Beauty crouched 
Might tremble in the thing it touched ! 
Would love like theirs were ours to live, 
So delicate, so sensitive ; 
But neither sun nor moon shall see 
Thy light in mine or mine in thee. 


Epwarp DAVISON. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
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Tre exhibition of the works of the International Society shown 
at the Grafton Galleries is somewhat of a disappointment : it 
might almost be described as a home of lost causes. Here 


are a number of pictures which are but the burnt-out embers 


of the controversies of the last thirty years, without the works 
| of those men who had the touch of genius. 


The society when it 
was founded and had Whistler for its president contained 
brilliant men among its numbers, as the list of deceased members 
given in the present catalogue shows. But the gaps have not 
been filled by men of equal distinction, and the mediocrities 
of a passing phase are too evident now. 

It must be confessed that it is depressing to find in the exhi- 
bition of a society which once had authority such trashy splen- 
dours as the pictures of M. Domergue (154), Mr. McEvoy (16), 
M. Boldini (111) and the oleographic prettiness of that painter 
beloved of the rich and fashionable, M. Laszlo (169, 201). 

From these things which try to be brilliant and only achieve 
vulgarity it is a pleasure to turn to the designs for theatrical 
costumes by M. Léon Bakst. Every one of his sixty odd water- 
colours are delightful : they are so full of invention, of character 
and of fantastic colour and line. Le Roi au Jardin (265), 
Ie Fiancé Flamand (277), Le Roi au premier Acte (287), and 
La Fée Carabosse (298) are afew which are specially good. The 
last is as fine an incarnation of the wicked fairy as could be 
imagined with her train of deep orange with great black spots— 


as 
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a most sinister scheme of colour. 

Mr. Pryde has some characteristic work here, of which [Lz 
Numéro Rouge (15) is the best, being iess troubled by the element 
of the feverish dream which he so often affects in his treatment 
of architecture. Mr. Glyn Philpot has a dignified portrait, 
The Draughtsman (85), and M. Blanche a very brilliant study 
for a portrait (88), which unfortunately has been painted thinly 
ground with disaster to the nose. 
from the past is Millais’ Mrs. Bischoffsheim (86), in 
see a milestone on the road which led the painicr 


on a dark 
A voice 
which we 
from his beautiful early work to the illustrated supplements of 
the Graphic. Mr. F. de Montmorency shows some powerful 
pastel-portrait studies (345 and 347) and Mr. G. Sherringham 
has arichly coloured Chinese fantasy (417), and there is a remark- 
ably strong and deep piece of glowing colour in Mr. Harold 
Owen’s The Fruit Market, Togoland (213). -* 
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THE THEATRE. 


“DECAMERON NIGHTS”: A ROMANTIC PLAY IN 
THREE ACTS BY ROBERT McLAUGHLIN, ADAPTED 
(WITH LYRICS) BY BOYLE LAWRENCE, MUSIC 
COMPOSED BY HERMAN FINCK, AT THE THEATRE 
ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

I went to Drury Lane knowing that whatever the play was like 
I should enjoy the theatre, which I suppose has been recon- 
structed more often than any other theatre in the world but 
which always maintains its peculiar character. What this 
character precisely is may be best suggested by the persistence, 
through this its latest transformation, of the old figures of 
David Garrick, Edmund Kean, and William Shakespeare posed 
in marble (or is it plaster ?) of Victorian gentlemanliness. With 
unruffled benevolence and serenity they have watched at least 
one generation of Londoners on their way through the foyer to 
pantomime and melodrama so constructed that the sophisticated 
laugh while the unsophisticated weep. This is a form of drama 
unknown to them, but no consciousness that they are bafiled 
hy the public’s taste ruffles their outward decorum. In fact, 
all people who go to the theatre should take a lesson on how 
to behave in the foyer during the intervals of a play from these 
gentlemanly figures, who allow not the slightest sign to escape 
that they are aware they are in bad company. 

Drury Lane Theatre is now exceedingly comfortable. You 
can stretch your feet in the stalls and unfold your programme 
in such ease that you are already halfway to indifference as to 
its contents. This is the first step towards good theatrical 
management. But I am pleased to see that the directors of 
Drury Lane have not stopped there; they have also taken the 
second step, which consists in providing, with the programme, 
a synopsis of the play lest the plot should not be clear as it is 
unravelled on the stage. Even with the very best actors it 
is not always certain that the play will be understood by the 
stupidest member of the audience ; and to-day, when the intelli- 
gentsia are becoming more and more powerful and autocratic, 
{ am glad to see one management at least openly catering for 
the unintelligent. It is disgusting that we should have to use 
our brains when we go to the theatre. It is unrestful when we 
have brains to use, but it is preposterous when we have none. 

However, thanks to the synopsis of Decameron Nights kindly 
presented by the management, I had no difficulty in following 
what was happening on the stage, although I must say that 
the story as told in the synopsis was interrupted a great deal 
by dances and processions and crowds of irrelevant people who 
kept wandering on and off and apparently had no work to do. 
In fact, I completely lost the drift of one whole scene through 
watching a beautiful white pigeon strutting up and down the 
parapet of a bridge in the Royal Hanging Gardens of Damascus. 
And when the pigeon flew off on to the edge of a tree my attention 
was distracted by some darling live monkeys which some girls 
held in their arms. In the interval 1 looked at the synopsis 
again, but I could find nothing there about the monkeys, the 
girls, or the pigeon. ‘This was rather confusing, but I was told 
afterwards that although they were not in the synopsis they 
were the most important part of the scene, so I was glad to 
find that I had missed nothing. I think the best scene in the 
play is Scene 3, Act IL, in which the innocent wife of “ 'The 
Noble Torello d'Istria” is falsely condemned by the foolish 
Doge of Venice to stand naked upon a pedestal in the square 
before all the multitude because she has been unfaithful to her 
husband. She is taken to the pedestal veiled, and just as she 
was about to remove her veil I was very glad to sce that the 
sun went out—TI forgot to explain that it was midday. I think 
it was rather a shame that this turned out to be a mere coin- 
cidence, just an eclipse of the sun happening at the same time. 
I was not at all pleased when I discovered this, and I think 
the management should do away with this eclipse idea: to me 
it quite spoils the poetry of the idea, making it a mere piece of 
materialism like that. I am afraid I can’t tell you anything 
more about the plot, for I have lost the synopsis, and I don’t 
remember anything more except that it all came right in the 
end: that the lady wasn’t unfaithful--of course not; I could 
see that !—and that the son of the Emperor of Egypt marries 
Miss Wilette Kershaw—who is just too lovely !—so that’s all 
right. 

On reading this over it doesn’t seem quite in my usual style. 
I feel I have succumbed to the spell of Decameron Nights, and, 
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do you know, I am horribly afraid that if I went to many plays 
like the Decameron Nights I should get like that permanently, 


W-. J. Turner, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


EveryMAN, Hampsteap.—The Pigeon 


+e es 815—230 
{A netable incident in the Galsworthy beom.] 
Covurr.— Windows se we ee ee ee £.30—2.30 
{Another.] 
Comepy.—Other People’s Worries i es 8.30—2.30 
{A pleasant substitute for our own.] 
Wynpuam's.—Dear Brutus oe es 8,302.30 


*e 
[A revival; splendidly acted. Notice later.) 
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MUSIC. 

nd 
OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 
A Frew months ago the fate of English Opera was trembling 
in the balance, but now that balance has a slight bias on the 
right side, for we have opera once again at Covent Garden, 
The British National Opera Company can hardly yet be compared 
with its predecessor, the Beecham Opera Company. It js 
poorer in material and greatly handicapped by not having 
the energies of a director like Sir Thomas Beecham at its disposal. 
But already the National Company seems to have won far 
greater favour with the public than ever did the Beecham 
‘Company. This interest is a good thing, though it may have 
‘sentimental rather than artistic reasons. The new company 
will have an uphill fight and the more support it receives 
the better. 

It is easy to pick holes in a new venturé, and in this instance 
it is not a pleasant task. The National Company has started 
with high ideals, and at present the welfare of English opera 
is in its hands. That line of Pope, 

“ Few words are best, I wish you well,” 


admirably expresses my feelings. But a little more must be 
said. The season opened with a performance of La Bohéme, 
and it was repeated on Saturday last. Jn it Miss Miriam Licette 
as Mimi and Mr. Tudor Davies as Rudolfo—though he obviously 
is putting a great strain on his voice—were well up to the 
standard of the Beecham Company. The other singers were 
adequate, and they had none of the tiresome vocal “ tricks” 
which have become the bane of opera. As one would expect, 
parts of the performance were very good. Yet as a whole the 
performance was not good. There is a strain of diablerie in 
La Bohéme which just lifts it above mediocrity. Unfortunately, 
at too frequent intervals both singers and orchestra seemed 
to get out of touch with the spirit of the opera and poor Bohéme 
would relapse into ineffectuality. For all the world the per- 
formance reminded me of an old lady on a mediaeval ducking- 
stool in the way it fluctuated in and out of our interest. With 
Sir Thomas Beecham these relapses would be impossible. In 
addition to his powers as a conductor and his genius for music, 
it must be admitted that he had a natural flair for the stage. 
At the rehearsals of the old company if anything went wrong— 
whether one of the limes or one of the prima donnas—it was 
Sir Thomas Beecham who could point the way out of the difficulty, 
His very egoism was an essential of the production. The 
way in which he dominated the performance is the only solution 
to the operatic problem of welding a diversity of singers with 
equally diverse opinions of their parts into one complete whole. 
His Carmen was an unforgettable example of this. From thie 
conductor’s desk he could whip singers and orchestra into a 
flawless, dazzling unity. What the new company seems to 
necd most of all is a director with equal powers, and, if Sir 
Thomas Beecham will not return to the operatic world, where 
can such another be found ? C. H. 





MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


May 13.—Royat Atsert Haty.—The Vatican Choir .. 

{A programme drawn mainly from Palestrina and sung by the one 

ehoir in the world which can claim to give an authoritative 
interpretation of sixteenth-century music.) 


May 14.—Royat ALsert Hatt. S. Titta Ruffo. Recital 
of Operatic Music . 

{After the recital at the Queen’s Hall no one can doubt that Signor 
Ruffo’s voice will be heard to still greater advantage in the 

immense void In which he is singing on Sunday. It his voice 

is not the most beautiful, it is certainly the most powerful 
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that we have ever heard.j 
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May 16.—AxroniAn Hatt. Snow String Quartet Pere 
{Dr. Vaughan Williams’ Quartet in G minor should not be missed.] 
May 16.—Cuetse, Town Harr. Pianoforte Recital by 
M. Pouishnof .. «e ee ee 
[Last recital by a fine pianist. Jalakirev’s Islamey is one of the 
inducements he offers to those who can make a pilgrimage to 
Chelsea.} 

May 17.—Wiemorr Hawu. Pianoforte Recital by Mr. 
, William Murdoch on “a os 
{The programme is drawn from César Franck and Debussy—an 

attractive combination.| 


3.0 


8.15 


May 17.—Qvren’s Hatt. M. Mischa Elman, Sir Henry 
3 Wood and New Queen’s Hell Orchestra 
Bach in E, Beethoven in D, and Tschaikofeky 


8.15 
{Three concertos : 
in D. 
§8.—Quegn’s Hatt. M. Koussevitski and London 
? ay 
4 Symphony Orchestra .. os ee 
[The great Russian conductor has given us marvelous interpreta- 
tions of Skriabia and of others of his countrymen. His 
rendering of the Poem of Ecstasy at this concert will be, 
without doubt, most illuminating.) 
av 18.—Arortan Harti. Copenhagen String Quartet .. 
mal } = 5 
{It will be interesting to hear how this notable quartet, which made 
its first appearance in England last week, interprets the 
Ravel Quartet in F.) 
ay 19.—Axrotran Hatit.—Capct String Quartet = 
y ge 


{With the Rare! Quartet on the 18th, and the Debuswy Quartet 
being played at this concert, Londoners will have the unusual 
opportunity of hearing two of the greatest works of the 
modern French school within the space of twenty-four hours.] 


20.—Royat ALsertT Hatt.—The Vatican Choir .. 
20.—Wiemore Hatt.—Song Recital by M. Mischa 
Leon ane ee oe os oe 
[Programme drawn entirely from Hugo Wotl.] 
20.—Axrotian Hati.—Pianoforte Recital by Mr. 
Harold Samuel .. _ oe +e 


{Tho great Bach player will play some modern British music at this 
recital. May he have converts.) 
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BOOKS. 


Oe 
OUR PRIME MINISTERS.* 

Mr. Curve Broa has found a gap in our historical records and 
filled it with a very useful and entertaining book. Curiously 
cnough, up till now there has been no historical work devoted to 
the remarkable series of men who have held the office of Prime 
Minister. We have had lives of the Kings of England; lives 
of the Queens ; lives of the Lord Chancellors ; lives of the Lord 
Chief Justices ; lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury; and, as 
Thackeray tells us, the immortal Timmins actually compiled 
“Lives of the Sheriffs’ Officers,” though he lost his MS. in the 
hurly-burly of “the little dinner” in Lilliput Street ! 

Mr. Clive Bigham gives us not only amusing sketches, packed 
with anecdote and quotation, but also supplies well selected 
and well reproduced portraits of each of the thirty-six men who 
filled the great and mysterious office with which he deals. Of 
that tremendous list, there are only three or four men who have 
been forgotten by the public. Of the rest, it may be truly said 
that they have left their mark on our history. The founder of 
the office (if I may be allowed to use the word, in spite of its 
constitutional and legal inaccuracy—you cannot found what 
does not in fact exist) was, of course, Sir Robert Walpole. There 
had been plenty of all-powerful Ministers before his time, but 
no one before him who discharged what may be called Grand 
Vizier functions, as docs the Prime Minister, under a veil of 
mystery if not of actual secrecy. Even now the public does not 
know how the Prime Minister makes his supremacy actual and 
operative. They merely know that he is supreme. Sir Robert 
Walpole was succeeded by Lord Wilmington. He is one of the 
forgotten Prime Ministers, and was the dull, almost impotent 
successor of Walpole. Indeed, it might be said that Wilmington’s 
Administration was the shade of Walpole’s Cabinet. Walpole, 
with the aid of Carteret, still controlled public affairs. Even 
in his ashes lived the wonted fire. But though Wilmington was 
so nearly a nonentity, Mr. Clive Bigham in his short sketch 
contrives to make him interesting. Wilmington, like Addington 
sixty years later, had been Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and during his Speakership made at least one excellent 
mot. A member who was being talked down complained to 
Speaker Compton that he had a right to be heard. “ No, sir,” 
said the Speaker, “ you have a right to speak, but the House has 
the right to judge whether it will hear you.” He is also alleged 
to have been the author of the famous remark about the Duke 


* Prime Ministers of Great Britain. by the Hon. Clive Bigham. London : 
John Murray. (2is. 





of Newcastle, i.e., ‘‘ He always lost half an hour in the morning, 
which he was running after for the rest of the day without being 
able to overtake it.” Horace Walpole, Mr. Bigham reminds us, 
said that Wilmington was the most solemn, formal man in the 
world, but a great lover of private debauchery, and Lord Hervey 
described him as having great application but no talents. 
“He had vast complaisance for a court without any address ; 
he was always more concerned for the manner and form in which 
a thing was to be done than about the propriety or expediency 
of the thing itself . . . his only pleasures were money and eating ; 
his only knowledge, forms and precedences; his only manner, 
insinuous bows and smiles.” Certainly Lord Hervey knew how 
to draw word-portraits. Yet Wilmington, though he filled for 
about eighteen months the highest place in the State to which a 
layman can aspire, stands the shadow of a name. It is inter- 
esting to note that his great town house stood where the Army 
and Navy Club is now. 

Though not particularly appropriate to the context, Mr. 
Bigham’s account of Wilmington supplies what I confess is to 
me a new detail as to the Battle of Dettingen—one of the 
quaintest combats in all history. Into that battle all the military 
oddities and absurdities of the middle eighteenth century were 
crowded. George II., then in his sixtieth year, after cursing 
his sagacious and reasonable horse as “a cowardly brute” 
because it would not face at close quarters a battery of artillery, 
led “his brave English,” sword in hand, in a sort of chaotic 
charge. If I remember rightly the said charge was directed 
against the French cavalry. These not unnaturally turned and 
fled in horror at so singular a portent. French soldiers, in 
spite of their élan and brilliant courage, are always liable to be 
genuinely shocked by our muddled way of conducting battles. ., 
Mr. Bigham makes another delightful addition to the scene. He 
tells us that while the fighting was going on, Carteret drove 
about the battlefield in a Coach. That is a really glorious touch. 
Coaches in those days were closed. Landaus had not yet been 
invented. We must picture, then, a great bewigged head 
stuck out of the small window with the bullets and cannon balls 
whizzing by. As it was Carteret’s the coach, no doubt, had ir 
it a copy of Horace, or a Greek Play. What an age, and how 
delightfully inconsequent and spirited ! 

The next “dud” Prime Minister was the Duke of Devonshire, 
and after him the Duke of Portland. These great little men had 
another duke sandwiched between them, the Duke of Grafton. 
But he, thanks to Junius and Chatham, cannot quite be called 
a nonentity. The Duke of Devonshire, of whom we get a 
characteristic portrait by Ramsay, was one of those Magnificos 
of whom Lord Rosebery was thinking when he said in his 
Chatham that ‘‘in those days an industrious duke could have 
almost what he chose.” Pelham’s Administration, it may be 
remembered, contained five dukes. orresco referens. Pelham, 
indeed, was the only commoner in this glorious strawberry-bed, 
and he was a duke’s brother. Devonshire was a man of strict 
honour, great courage and unaffected affability. He was also 
universally regarded as sincere, humane and generous. Plain 
in his manners, he was, we are told, negligent in his dress. 
He had “common sense, learning and modesty, with solid 
rather than showy parts.” In fact, he was a typical Cavendish. 

It is the glory of that patriotic and estimable house to supply 
men for the safety, honour and welfare of the British people 
when and if required, Long may Chatsworth and Hardwicke retain 
this noble proof of pre-eminence. The Cavendishes, as Pope 
said, “care nothing but to serve and save the State.” Though 
always thoroughly good Party men, they have never been 
disliked by their Party opponents. Mr. Bigham’s account of 
the Premier Duke reads exactly like an account of the late 
Duke of Devonshire. Again, according to Waldegrave, the 
Duke would not accept the Premiership until the King had given 
him his word “ that in casc he disliked his employment, he should 
be at full liberty to resign ’”’—a condition just like the things 
which used to be said about office by the late Duke. Over and 
again the analogy comes to mind. 

When, however, the Cavendish Premier did undertake 
the job, he did it with zeal and sincerity. Our author 
quotes the charming letter addressed by him to Legge, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was written in 1756. The 
Duke’s Ministry, however, proved short and precarious, and 
the result was that he held oftice only for a brief period. Largely 
because George II. respected and liked him, the Prince of Wales 
and George IIL. loathed him. The King’s mother, indeed, is 
said to have nicknamed him the “ Prince of the Whigs,” which 
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of course he was. When he went to the Palace to pay his duty 
to the new Sovereign, the story runs that the King said to a 
page, “ Tell him that I will not see him.” The page hesitated, 
upon which the King added, “Go to him and tell him those 
very words.” Not much is known about the Duke’s private 
life, but Mr. Bigham tells us one interesting detail. It appears 
that “ he did not read the newspapers, but that he went a good 
deal to the play ”’—an excellent disposition. He was a friend 
of Garrick’s, and when Lord Chamberlain he used to invoke 
the great actor-manager’s aid as to his duties, which we are told 
“he treated with considerable humour.” Is the Duke of Atholl, 
we wonder, finding a similar adviser ? 


It was this Duke of Devonshire who received from Dr. Johnson 
perhaps the finest compliment ever paid by a man of letters 
to a statesman:—‘ If he had promised you an acorn and none 
had grown that year in his woods, he would not have contented 
himself with such an excuse: he would have sent to Denmark 
for it, so unconditional was he in his word, so high his point of 
honour.” <A very good summing-up of Devonshire’s character 
by our author is as follows: “ Pitt did not appeal to him as a 
man, nor Fox as a politician; the former’s views were too 
ideal—he wanted power; the latter's were too material—he 
wanted place.” 

The Duke of Portland—who, by the way, was the son of 
Prior’s “noble and lovely Peggy’ —was said to have been one of 
the best educated men in Britain, as well as one of the wealthiest. 
He spent, however, a terrible amount of money in contested 
elections, which were really battles royal between the Portland 
and the Lowther families. Ultimately he is described as living 
in Burlington House, in a kind of impecunious splendour. 
Horace Walpole describes him deliciously: ‘‘ He has lived in 
ducal dudgeon with half a dozen toad-eaters, secluded from 
mankind between the ramparts of Burlington wall, overwhelmed 
by debts, without visible expense, on £2,000 a year.” Portland, 
it will be remembered, became Prime Minister when Lord North 
went out of office, broken by the failure of the attempt to suppress 
the American revolt. His Ministry lasted for only eight months. 
He was, indeed, little more than a Lepidus in the triumvirate 
formed with North and Charles James Fox. When the oppo- 
sition to the India Bill killed the Coalition, he, of course, fell 
with it. One would not have thought that such a political 
fiasec could have led to a second term of office. Yet when Lord 
Greaville’s Ministry collapsed in the year 1807, Portland was 
again offered the Premiership and took it. He was, however, 
much too old for the work, and not long after a paralytic stroke 
saved him and the country from an impossible experiment. 
He was no orator: indeed, it was said of him “ he possessed in 
an eminent degree the talent of silence.” Lord Fitzmaurice, 
in his life of his great ancestor Lord Shelburne, summed 
up Portland well when he said: ‘ He had the singular distinction 
of being twice Prime Minister of England, first as the leader of 
the narrowest section of the Whigs, and afterwards as the 
chief of the most Tory of all Tory Administrations. Yet he 
was not the Jeast a popularity-hunter of the Duke of Newcastle 
type, but a sincere and honourable man.” 


As my readers have seen, Mr. Clive Bigham is an admirable 
quoter and recounter, and I for one shall not quarrel with but 
applaud his habit when he has got a good thing to say of 
bringing it in, whether in a footnote or in brackets, somehow 
or other. For example, in his short study of Portland he 
mentions Dyson, who was a politician of the age—a creature of 
Bute—and then gives us the following stinging description of 
the man written by Lord Albemarle :—‘ He was one of those 
parasitical persons who serve Governments a little and disgrace 
them much; by birth a tailor, by education a Dissenter, and 
from interest or vanity in his earlier years a Republican.” After 
that I want someone to give us a study of this memorable M.P. 
What kind of Dissenter was he, we wonder—a Cameronian or a 
Muggletonian or what ? 

Following out my plan of dealing with the “dud” Prime 
Ministers, rather than with the bettcr-known holders of office, 
I come next to Lord Rockingham. Lord Rockingham is, of 
course, in one sense not unknown. Burke was his private 
secretary and embalmed him in a well-known eulogy. Also he 
very nearly happened to be the last of the Marquises. He was 
at one time the sole representative of the breed. He was not a 
man of any distinction. Indeed, I am not sure that his highest 


claim to fame is not the fact that he bred a horse which beat 
the immortal Gimerack. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ picture of him 








here displayed gives the effect of an eager, i i 
slightly irascible bird. a ge, ‘tes 

But I do him wrong. At any rate, IT cannot help liking him 
greatly for one thing.- During his schoolboy days (he was an 
Etonian) he did a really sporting thing. While home for the 
winter holidays in 1745, and only fifteen years of age, he rode 
off from Wentworth with a single servant to join the Duke of 
Cumberland’s forces against the Young Pretender. His letter 
of apology to his mother is a charming piece of boyhood, happily 
not thrown away. It would have given Stevenson an 
ecstasy of delight. Like a true boy, when he repents he does it 
thoroughly. He tells his mother that when he thinks of the 
concern which ‘“ my wild expedition” must have given her 
and how his whole life “has afforded you only a continued 
series of afflictions, it grieves me excessively that I did not 
think of the concern I was going to give you and my 
father before such an undertaking.” The desire of serving 
his King and country, however, did not, he tells us, give him 
time to think of the undutifulness of his actions. As his father 
has been so kind as entirely to forgive his breach of duty, he 
hopes that his mother will be equally kind. “I hope I 
may and shall have your forgiveness, which will render 
me quite happy.” By the way, Mr. Bigham gives us a 
good piece of incidental quotation. The Wentworth family 
rose so rapidly and so constantly in the peerage that the great 
Sir Robert Walpole remarked of the Prime Minister’s father: 
‘“‘T suppose we shall soon see our friend Malton in opposition, 
for he has had no promotion in the peerage for the last fortnight.” 

Rockingham, though not a great man, certainly held sound 
views, not only about commerce but about America. He was, 
we may remind our readers, “twice Prime Minister, but only 
for short periods.” In his second Administration the reduction 
of expense and the abolition of political “‘ places”’ were among 
his first projects. His letter to the King, here quoted, in regard 
to the abolition of Palace sinecures is so good that one is perhaps 
inclined to attribute it to Burke. Rockingham died in harness. 
Lord Albemarle said of him: “Had George III. possessed 
common sincerity, Lord Rockingham’s effort to preserve the 
American colonies would probably have been effectual.” Junius, 
speaking of “his mild but determined integrity,” has to admit 
a certain amount of “ debility in his virtue.” 

Burke wrote the epitaph which is engraved beneath his statue 
in Wentworth Park. One sentence is worth recording: “ His 
virtues were his arts.” That is probably the shortest sentence 
that can be “led off” from the tempestuous torrent of Burke's 
written and spoken works. In Mr. Spencer Perceval we reach 
another “dud’’ Prime Minister. I will not say that he only 
became known to history because he perished by the hand of a 
mad assassin. Mr. Fortescue’s admirable apology for Perceval 
forbids one to say that. Still, he remains a prime non-conductor 
of historical sympathy. 

The greatest of the “dud” Prime Ministers was, of course, 
Lord Goderich. He has become almost famous through Dis- 
racli’s often-quoted words: “It was now that the transient 
and embarrassed phantom of Lord Goderich crossed the scene.” 
‘rederick Robinson Viscount Goderich, afterwards Earl of 
Ripon, as depicted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, looks what one 
would expect him to look—weak, mildly handsome, soft, un- 
distinguished. Though he played so wretched a part as Prime 
Minister and literally put the extinguisher upon himself, there 
appears to be no particular reason why he should have failed. 
He was obviously a good official and well acquainted with the 
way in which our Parliamentary and Ministerial business is 
managed. Perhaps, however, it is explained by his nicknames 
—the “ Duke of Bordotradovitch ” and the “ Duke of Fuss and 
Bustle.” He was specially connected with the Board of Trade. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer he used to be nicknamed 
“Prosperity Robinson,” for he was always prophesying pros- 
perities which did not materialize. Nobody could exactly tell 
why he was selected as Prime Minister when Canning dicd. 
There is an equally notable lack of explanation as to why he 
left office. ‘He was, indeed, hardly a Prime Minister at all,” 
says Mr. Bigham. He used to say himself in this eontest, 
“On the contrary, quite the reverse.” 

I have left myself no space to deal with recent Prime Ministers 
who, even including Mr. Lloyd George, are described in the book 
before me. Also, I can say nothing here upon the exact Consti- 
tutional position of the Prime Minister and of how recent develop- 
ments have affected the office. That is a fascinating theme, 
but it must wait for another time. I must not, however, leave 
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Mr. Bigham’s book without expressing a very real sense of 
gratitude for his political anthology. His volume is a perfect 
treasure-house of good things, well and appositely set forth, 
in regard to the leading statesmen of the last two centuries. 
The bibliography at the end is a formidable list, but unlike 
the compilers of some lists of the sort, the author has read and 
re-read the books he schedules, 

If anybody with a sense of history wants a truly delightful 
piece of historical writing, plenteous without being stodgy, here 
ishischance. Prime Ministers of Great Britain does not contain 
a dull page. J. St. Loz STRacHEY. 





ULSTER’S STAND FOR UNION.* 

Ix this book Mr. Ronald McNeill, himself an Ulsterman, has 
written a vigorous narrative of the campaign by which the 
Ulster Protestants and loyalists tried to save themselves from 
Southern domination. Everybody who wants to get to the 
bottom of the Irish question should read it. Mr. McNeill has 
had many facts put at his disposal which were not previously 
available and his account is the fullest and most coherent which 
has appeared. 

He first discusses the difference between the great rival groups 
of Irishmen. He shows that the talk about “ partitioning ”’ 
Ireland by allowing the Six County Area which is predomin- 
antly Protestant and loyalist to have a special treatment is 
illusory, because Ireland has long since been partitioned for 
all practical purposes by the existence of these rival groups. 
Conciliation between them has so far proved impossible. Mr. 
McNeill regards religious differences as the symptom rather 
than as the cause of the trouble. In general those who are 
Protestants are loyalists, and the majority of Roman Catholics 
in the past have been Home Rulers who, if they were not disloyal 
towards England, were at all events very cool. Thus in reality 
there has undoubtedly been such a thing as religious hatred, 
though as Mr. McNeill insists Ulster Protestants have not 
disliked and mistrusted Roman Catholics because they were 
Roman Catholics, but because of the policy with which Roman 
Catholicism was associated. He does not forget to say that 
such Papal decrees as Ne Temere and Motu Proprio did excite 
indignation among the Ulster Protestants on religious grounds, 
but his general thesis is plain that Roman Catholics are not 
hated as such. When, for instance, the Roman Catholic workers 
in the Belfast shipyards were boycotted, it was not because 
they were Roman Catholics but because they refused to 
disavow the Sinn Fein policy of assassination. 

Nobody could read this book without understanding the 
Ulsterman better; and it is very necessary to understand 
him better, for he has no talent for self-exposition and he has 
consequently been the subject of a great deal of misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation. A good many English Liberals 
may be surprised to learn that some of the leading spirits in 
the Ulster campaign for self-protection were Liberals—Liberals 
in all respects except one, that they could never consent to 
the Liberal policy of putting loyalists under the domination 
of a Dublin Parliament, of depriving Ulster of the orderliness 
which was characteristic of the North and of the prosperity 
which she had built up for herself by her own energy and 
originality in the most infertile part of Ireland. Most Ulster 
Liberals showed no hesitation in repeating the extreme and 
defiant motto of Lord Randolph Churchill, ‘ Ulster will fight 
and Ulster will be right.” 

Mr. MeNeill tells in detail how the steady purpose which 
has governed all the movements of Ulster loyalists since Mr. 
Asquith introduced his All-Ireland Home Rule Bill appeared 
almost undesignedly at a great meeting at Sir James Craig’s 
home, Craigavon, in September, 1911. It was then decided 
that if the British Government made it impossible for Ulster 
—we are using the word Ulster to describe the loyalists and 
Protestants—to remain part of the United Kingdom an Ulster 
Government should be set up. Mr. McNeill is very successful 
in producing in his pages the atmosphere of Ulster meetings 
—the sense of ceremony and solemnity and the faculty for 
conducting affairs on the grand scale which by a curious 
paradox exist side by side with the Ulstermen’s inability or 
unwillingness to explain themselves to the outer world. Mr. 
McNeill notices especially how every meeting, in a true Coven- 
anting spirit, opened with prayer. If this practice were not 
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genuine it would be a ghastly hypocrisy, but, of course, every- 
body who understands Ulster knows that it is perfectly genuine 
and that it would be impossible for typical Ulstermen to conduct 
what they regard as a sacred cause in any other way. 

Mr. McNeill seems to us to be very fair and reasonable in his 
discussion of the question whether Ulster was or was not 
justified in a movement which was in effect rebellion because 
it was an act of resistance to Parliament. He admits that in 
every case of rebellion there must be room for two opinions. 
Everything depends upon whether you think the poigt has 
been reached at which “the sacred right of rebellion” can be 
claimed. On this subject we are not in the least doubt our- 
selves. The so-called rebellion of Ulster was but a higher 
expression of loyalty. Ulstermen refused to be deprived by 
force of their full allegiance to the Crown; they refused to 
be deprived of those rights of British citizenship into which 
they had been born and which they had been brought up to 
believe were inalienable. At the same time, we see that if 
Mr. Asquith’s Government really believed that the Ulster 
rebellion was unjustified they ought to have appealed to 
the country or arrested the leaders—have shown without any 
possibility of misunderstanding that they could not allow a 
defiance of Parliament. That would have been an intelligible 
policy quite warrantable from Mr. Asquith’s point of view. 
But Mr. Asquith did nothing of the sort. He became alarmed 
or half convinced—we do not know which—by the movement 
in Ulster and he offered concessions to Ulster which were in 
themselves an acknowledgment that there was reason on 
Ulster’s side. Yet the concessions so far as they went in 
removing Ulster’s fears were derisory. Ultimately, he made 
a show of using physical force after all. 

We think that the vast majority of readers who study this 
book with an impartial mind will feel that the ordinary argument 
of English Liberals that Sir Edward Carson and his friends 
were just as much guilty of sedition as the Southern Trish looks 
extremely foolish. The “six of one and half a dozen of the 
other”? judgment appears as either a particularly wild and dis- 
agreeable prejudice or as the result of casuistical thinking 
which is fortunately beyond the range of most honest Englishmen. 

Ulster was much laughed at at first for her drilling with 
dummy rifles. Yet, when the war with Germany came, the 
British Government were glad enough to borrow many of 
those dummy rifles in order that raw lads might be taught, as 
they very well could be, to handle arms, although the rifles 
were quite innocent of “ going off.” The way in which the 
legality of the drilling by the Ulster Volunteers was dealt with 
by Ulstermen themselves is very amusing. Mr. James Campbell, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was consulted, and he 
advised that any two magistrates had power to authorize 
drilling and other military exercises within the area of their 
jurisdiction under certain conditions. Here are the conditions 
which were laid down when the first application was made :— 

‘** Authorized on behalf of the members thereof to apply for 
lawful authority to them to hold meetings of the members 
of the said Lodge and the Lodges under its jurisdiction for the 
purpose of training and drilling themselves and of being trained 
and drilled to the use of arms, and for the purpose of practising 
military exercises, movements, and evolutions. And we are 
authorized, on their behalf, to give their assurance that they 
desire this authority as faithful subjects of His py. tho 
King, and their undertaking that such authority sought 
and will be used by them only to make them more efficient 
citizens for the purpose of maintaining the constitution of the 
United Kingdom as now established aud protecting their rights 
and liberties thereunder.” 

A parting of the ways was reached in Ulster policy when in 
the course of the long controversy Ulster had to make up her 
mind whether or not she would accept the opportunity which 
was offered her in the Bill which became the Act of 1920 of 
setting up a separate Government in the Six County Area. 
With a wisdom for which the mass of Protestants in Ulster 
may always be thankful the leaders decided to accept the 
offer. The Ulster leaders rightly saw that if they acted on 
an obvious right to self-determination they would set up an 
impregnable rock in Ulster to which they could always cling, 
Once a Parliament is in existence it is no easy matter to abolish 
it. Incidentally, they showed that they had no wish to dictate 
to the rest of Ireland. But we have been going beyond Mr. 
McNeill’s survey. 

His account of the Curragh incident when, just before the 
war with Germany, the British Government attempted to 
overawe Ulster by a show of force and make them consent to 
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that Home Rule Bill which gave Ulster no separate treatment 
is deeply interesting. Everyone will remember how several 
British officers, headed by Sir Hubert Gough, preferred resig- 
nation to acquiescence. Mr. McNeill appears to have no 
doubt that the Government had hatched a regular plot for 
putting Ulster formally in the wrong. They hoped, according 
to his evidence, to bring it about that the Ulster Volunteers 
would attack the forces of the Crown. 


“On_the 17th of April the Standing Committee issued to 
the Press a statement giving the main additional facts which a 
sworn inquiry would have elicited. It bore the signatures of 
Lord Londonderry and Sir Edward Carson, and there can have 
been few foolhardy enough to suggest that these were men 
who would be likely to take such a step without first 
satisfying themselves as to the trustworthiness of the evidence, 
a point on which the judgment of one of them at all events 
was admittedly unrivalled. From this statement it appeared 
that Sir Arthur Paget, so far from indicating that mere ‘ pre- 
cautionary measures’ for the protection of Government stores 
were in contemplation, told his generals that preparations had 
been made for the employment of some 25,000 troops in Ulster, 
in conjunction with naval operations. The gravity of the 
plan was revealed by the General’s use of the words * battles’ 
and ‘the enemy,’ and his statement that he would himself 
be ‘in the firing line ’ at the first ‘ battle.” He said that, when 
some casualties had been suffered by the troops, he intended 
to approach ‘the enemy’ with a flag of truce and demand 
their surrender, and if this should be refused he would order an 
assault on their position. The cavalry, whose pro-Ulster 
sentiments must have been well known to the Commander-in- 
Chief, were told that they would only be required to prevent 
the infantry ‘ bumping into the enemy,’ or in other words to 
act as a cavalry screen; that they would not be called upon 
to fire on ‘the enemy’; and that as soon as the infantry 
became engaged, they would be withdrawn and sent to Cork, 
where ‘a disturbance would be arranged’ to provide a pretext 
for the movement. A Military Governor of Belfast was to 
be appointed, and the general purpose of the operations was 
to blockade Ulster by land and sea, and to provoke the Ulster- 
men to shed the first blood.” 


The story of how rifles were smuggled into Ulster is a thrilling 
record of adventure by sea. When we put down the book 
we are inclined to echo a remark Lord Rosebery onee made 
that when he contemplated the branch of the Scottish race 
which had been grafted on to the Ulster stem he felt that he 
must “take off his hat with reverence and awe,” for these 
Ulstermen were “the most irresistible men who exist -in the 
universe.” 


- 





POLAND REBORN.* 

Tue liberation of Poland, after more than a century of partition 
and subjection, was one of the happiest results of the War. 
Yet for political reasons the Poles have received scant sympathy 
from Britain in their efforts to begin life anew. We may 
assign various reasons for this. The Prime Minister apparently 
did not like the Polish representatives at Paris and was impatient 
of their demands. The Labour Party, eager to show themselves 
good Internationalists by taking the side of the Germans and 
the Bolsheviks, adopted a strongly anti-Polish attitude and went 
so far as to threaten a general strike in the summer of 1920 
if the Government dared to help Poland against the Bolshevik 
invaders. The Polish politicians made matters worse by 
showing little tact and forbearance in their dealings with their 
smal] Slay neighbours, and by appearing to flout the League of 
Nations in regard to Vilna. They were unwise enough also 
to offend the Jews, whose whole influence has therefore been 
exerted against Polish claims; and they co-operated with the 
French in a policy in Upper Silesia which had not British sanction. 
But Poland has suffered in English estimation mainly 
because little is known here of her past history and 
present condition. We are glad to draw attention to 
an interesting book by an English traveller, Mrs. Devereux, 
who has taken the trouble to visit various parts of Poland and 
to describe the main political and economic problems which the 
Poles are trying, not unsuccessfully, to solve. Her book, 
though not perhaps very profound, is free from mere sentiment 
and embodies a good deal of recent information from Polish 
sources which is not easily accessible. 

Mrs. Devereux reminds her readers that the reunited Poland, 
with twenty-eight million people, is a large and populous State 
which cannot be treated cavalierly as if it were a Latvia or an 
Fsthonia. Unfortunately, the three sections formerly under 
Russian, German and Austrian rule have had so widely different 
an experience during the past century that it is difficult for 
fi. oe Reborn. By | Roy | Devereux. London: Chapman and Hall. [15s. 











them to work together. The Poles who endured the harsh and 
thorough Prussian discipline are the best off. They did not suffer 
materially from the War and they are well educated and well 
organized. The Poles of Galicia had a good deal more liberty 
under the Austrians, but they received little education and 
could not make full use of their rich country. The Poles of 
what was Russian Poland were the most unhappy, for they were 
subject to a despotism that was at once arbitrary and inefficient. 
The task of the Polish Government is to bring all the provinces 
up to the standard of Posen and West Prussia and to get rid of 
the old Russian and Austrian laws and customs that hamper 
the development of agriculture and industry. The average 
yield of corn in Galicia and Congress Poland, for example, sia 
only half as great as in Posen, partly because the Germans dir 
all they could to increase the harvest all over Germany while 
the Austrians and Russians were inclined to discourage Polish 
farmers. The demand of the landless labourers for a rapid 
extension of peasant proprietorship, after the Galician model, 
is troubling the Warsaw Government. The demand can hardly 
be resisted now that the Russian peasants have everywhers 
seized the land for themselves. But it is foreseen that, if the land 
is divided up too quickly, before the cultivators can be properly 
educated and taught the value of co-operation, the corn crops 
will suffer a disastrous reduction. In Poland, as formerly in 
Russia, it is only the large farmers with capital and knowledge 
who can increase the annual produce of the soil by using modern 
motor-ploughs and by keeping plenty of stock. The small 
peasant holdings are too often very badly tilled. Poland should 
be able, in any case, to feed herself, but, as the author points out, 
she will be greatly inconvenienced if she has no longer a surplus 
of wheat for export in exchange for the Western manufactures 
that she needs. 

Mrs. Devereux gives a lucid account of the Lithuanian and 
Ruthenian problems, showing how extremely difficult it is— 
if not impossible—to apply Prestdent Wilson’s doctrine of “ self- 
determination”’ in border-lands with mixed populations, irrespec- 
tive of strategic and economic considerations. She accuses 
the Lithuanian leaders of being mere tools of the Germans, and 
there is no doubt a good deal of truth in the charge. When we 
remember that Kosciuszko, the typical Polish patriot, was by 
birth a Lithuanian and that Mickievicz, Poland’s chief poet, and 
Sienkievicz, her leading novelist, were born in Lithuania, it 
becomes difficult to suppose that a hard and fast line can be 
drawn between Lithuanian and Pole. If the Poles had a little 
more tact, they might even now incorporate Lithuania into a 
federal State, as their ancestors did; the small Lithuanian 
territory marked out by the Allies can hardly become self- 
supporting. Mrs. Devereux deals fully also with the Jewish 
question. She recalls the fact that some at least of the Jews 
assisted the German and Austrian invaders and denounced 
many Poles, who suffered imprisonment and death. She points 
out that, while Bolshevism does not appeal to the Poles, a large 
section of the Polish Jews is in close touch with Moscow and tho 
Third International. The Jews are, however, divided into at 
least three camps, Orthodox, Zionist and Communist, and their 
former control of wholesale and retail trade is being challenged 
by the Polish co-operative societies. If the Russian Jews 
formerly expelled from Russia and forced to live in Poland 
could return to their former homes, the problem which they 
present would be simplified. As it is, Poland finds four million 
Jews unduly troublesome. Mrs. Devereux gives reasons for 
believing that Poland will have a prosperous future, provided 
always that she is given time to recover from the bitter experi- 
ences of the War and from the blighting effects of Russian 
tyranny. But she needs the moral and financial support of 
Western Europe. The Poles are still obsessed with the fear 
of a renewed German-Russian alliance against them, and it 
cannot be said that their suspicions of Berlin and Moscow are 
without foundation. 





A HERESY-HUNT THAT FAILED.* 
Usper a title’ aptly borrowed from IF. D. Maurice 
Mr. Mejor publishes his reply to the charge of heresy brought 
against him by a London clergyman. The charge was so 
absurd that it damaged only those who made it. It arose 
not, as might have been supposed, out of the much-discussed 
~*(1) A Resurrection of Relics : a Modern Churchman’s Defence in a Recent Charge 
of Heresy. By H. D. A, Major, B.D. Oxford: Blackwell. [2s. net.}——-+(2) The 


Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Bod: Documents Relating to the Question of 
Issued by the Right Rev. H. M 








Ee 2 
Heresy raised against the Rev. H. D. A. Major. 
Burge, D.D. 
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proceedings of the Cambridge Conference of 1920, but out of 
a letter addressed by Mr. Major to the Church Times, in which 
he spoke of resurrection as being “the survival of death by 
a personality which has shed its physical integument for ever.” 
The Divinity Professors to whom the Bishop of Oxford referred 
the matter reported that “there was not sufficient ground 
for anything in the nature of a more formal inquiry”; the 
Bishop decided “to take no further steps” in this direction ; 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the accuser 
appealed, answered that he “had neither the right nor the 
wish to interfere.” The E.C.U. has ‘refused “to involve 
itself’ in the proceedings—in which (the Church Times remarks 
pointedly) “ Mr. Douglas is the sole accuser”’—adding that 
their failuro “is mainly due to the lack of judgment with 
which the grounds of tho indictment were chosen.” The 
irritation of this journal is natural: Mr. Douglas has “ queered 
the pitch.” Any further proceedings against Modernists 
which may be in contemplation will be prejudiced in advance 
by the breakdown of this grotesque charge. To take an 
example in diverso genere, the collapse of the case Bottomley v. 
Bigland has undoubtedly affected the plaintiff's position in 
literature and politics; he is no longer “the great Achilles 
whom we knew.” We would not compare the Church Times 
to John Bull, or the E.C.U. to Mr. Bottomley. But there are 
points of analogy between the cases. And the Church Times, 
wisely, concludes that ‘“‘the weapon of legal prosecution is 
not likely, in present conditions, to prove a trustworthy one 
in the hands of the Catholic party,” though it consoles itself 
by the reflection that “if, and when, the Church herself, 
through the machinery of the Enabling Act, sets up a system 
of courts invested with indisputable spiritual jurisdiction .. . 
the case may be different.” Not only “may”; it would. 
Experience shows the certain results of entrusting an Eccle- 
siastical Court with the administration of justice, and “ how 
surely (as the wisest of English bishops, Bishop Thirlwall 
reminds us) the divine would get the better of the judge.” 
That Parliament shall legislate in ecclesiastical matters, and 
that the Final Court of Appeal shall be civil, not spiritual, 
is a condition of the mental and moral independence of the 
clergy and of the Life and Liberty of the Church. 

The earliest forms of the Creed speak of the resurrection 
“of the flesh”; and the word was taken in its crudest and 
most literal sense. The substitution of “ body” for ‘ flesh” 
—which was due to the influence of Origen, and suggested a 
“ spiritualizing ” interpretation—was resisted. ‘‘ Ancient theo- 
logians were not so fond as their modern successors of 
ambidexterity of meaning; and the word ‘body’ was 
ambidextrous, as Jerome forcibly points out.” Here, therefore, 
as in the case of the Apokatastasis, Origen’s view never gained 
more than a temporary and limited acceptance; and the 
Reformers, while repudiating the mediaeval teaching as to 
the Church and the Sacraments, took over the rest of the 
current theology. It was a necessity of their position to do so; 
and the questions now prominent with regard to it had not 
then been raised. The volte-face, however, of English divines 
since F. D. Maurice has been complete. It is impossible to 
incriminate Mr. Major without impugning the orthodoxy of 
Bishop Harvey Goodwin, Bishop Westcott, Bishop Chase and 
Bishop Gore :— 

““We are not concerned (says Mr. Major), here and now, 
to elucidate what is the exact mode of the resurrection of the 
dead which theso English theologians hold; but what they 
do not hold is perfectly clear. They do not hold the Catholic 
doctrine of the mode of the resurrection of the dead.” 

The Bishop of Oxford notices “the extreme candour and 
almost exaggerated emphasis with which Mr. Major declares 
that he cannot reconcile his teaching ‘with the Catholic 
tradition.’’’ In this he is, the Bishop believes, “ mistaken ; 
and his mistake is due to the limited view he takes of Catholic 
tradition.” This is perhaps the case; the ambiguity of the 
word ‘ Catholic” is often misleading; and Mr. Major, in his 
anxiety to avoid what he characterizes as “a sin against 
sincerity,’ discharges his apologia as if from a catapult. Its 
dominant note is the fortiter in re. The demand, ¢.g., that the 
Bishops shall speak “‘ in stentorian tones” opens up displeasing 
possibilities; they might be overheard! His distinction, 
however, between “ fact’ and “‘ mode” is vital. ‘ The Church 
was right in insisting on the fact of the resurrection of the 
dead; she was wrong in insisting upon a particular mode of 
that resurrection.” ‘‘ Utinam solis Scripturis contenti essemus /”’ 





says @ wise Father of the Church; et lis nulla fiebat. “In the 
resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God in heaven.” What more is 
needed ? The root of the matter is here. 

In the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body the Bishop of 
Oxford publishes, with Mr. Major’s defence, the “ Opinions” 
of Professors Headlam, Locke and Watson, on which he acted. 
The upshot of the whole matter seems to be that Mr. Douglas, 
who came, like Balaam, to curse, has in fact blessed his 
opponents. The Church Times, which is not wanting in 
sagacity, admits this :— 

“Mr. Major (it says), and several minors, have secured from 


the incident a magnificent advertisement, and are pursuing 
their advantage with the zest of the Modern Publicist.” 





SOME NEW PLAYS.* 

Mr. Pererson’s Mary of Scots! is a good example of the 
straightforward historical play, and if it has neither the 
poetical intensity of Swinburne’s nor the moral solemnity 
of Mr. Drinkwater’s, it is likely to be all the more 
dramatic for that—not that such qualities need prohibit 
dramatic success, but in practice they are generally found 
to do so. The legend (for the past, though chronicled, must always 
be as mysterious as a legend) draws its life from the conflict 
between the Queen, exquisite product of the Renaissance, and 
the dour Northern barbarians—that is to say, between two 
conceptions of life, which, being temperamental in origin, are 
always furiously antagonistic. Certain writers, notably Swin- 
burne, have imagined Mary’s beauty as a bale-fire drawing men, 
by some mystic necessity, to destruction, but Mr. Peterson, 
with a more immediate dramatic relevance, shows that this 
fatality was the natural consequence of her people’s hostile 
attitude. 

The humanity of the dialogue is admirable. Being in prose, 
and not burdened with archaisms, it is able to maintain the 
liveliness of real conversation. At the same time, this makes it 
more difficult to confer distinction on the expression of passion, 
and the “My dear, my dear” to which Mary is frequently 
reduced in her relations with Bothwell is not only inadequate, 
but tainted with associations of the modern divorce heroine. 
We would take exception to one other detail because it weakens 
the effect of an otherwise powerful work—to the final tableau 
in which Mary sees a vision of her own execution twenty years 
later. This is the kind of device which is rarely justifiable and 
here quite unnecessary. Mary’s last words, “O love, my love, 
God will not pardon us,” will recall to any intelligent mind her 
ultimate fate, or, if this is to be doubted, then they should be 
strengthened. Twenty more words would be an economical 
substitute, for only the most urgent artistic necessity can 
justify so costly a luxury as a vision in these days of expensive 
production. 

There is only one in the eight one-act plays of 
Mr. George Calderon? which the present volume contains 
that will enhance his reputation: it is The Little Stone 
House, an essay in the Russian manner. Even in this our 
admiration is called out by the extremely effective use of 
atmosphere and an ingenious introduction of illustrative cireum- 
stances rather than by any depth of psychological insight or by 
any emotional profundity. Some of the stage directions are 
even a little funny :— 


’ 


“Tt is night; the light of an oil-lamp in the street dimly 

shows snow-covered houses and falling snow. There is 
an atmosphere of silence, solitude and Russian monotony. 
The clock ticks, . . .” 
This is legitimate, but it was a mistake to state it just so. That 
last phrase might have been from the pen of Mr. Stephen Leacock, 
and the little tragedy is worthy of greater verbal care. It 
would make, with its seven characters and its simple demands 
in the way of costume and scenery, an excellent play for amateurs, 
though it is not for too unsophisticated an audience. The 
farce about a burglar and a philanthropist, the would-be ethical 
play about the early Christian ascetic, and the “ wistful” drama 
of the bachelor and the old maid are all of them at once 
pretentious and stagy. 

Had Edward J. been better written it might have been an 
interesting play, for the plot is well managed and there are 


*(1) Mary of Scots. By John Peterson. London: Andrew Melrose. [5s.) 
(2) Eight One-Act Plays. By George Calderon. London: Grant Richards. 
[10s. 6d. net.}——{3) Edward J. By James F, Waight. London: George Allen 
By Ethel Sidgwick, 
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glimmers of psychological insight. But these advantages 
cannot counterbalance the prosaic blank verse which fosters 
the conviction that the whole was mechanically conceived. 
Each of these Plays for Schools* requires twelve actors and a 
chorus; one is in three scenes, the other in five. They are 
most suitable for children old enough to appreciate the touch 
of gruesomeness (they are taken from Grimm) in their fantasy. 





THE RELIGION OF PLATO.* 

We are all coming now to realize that Christianity is more a 
Helienic than a Hebraic religion. The Founder's teaching is, of 
course, neither the one nor the other—it is His own; but the 
Founder gave men an attitude towards the Universe, not an 
explanation of it, and the explanations which Christians have 
made for themselves (not only of the Universe but of the 
Founder's place in it) are Greek in origin and character. If 
Plato was indeed “a Christian before Christ,’ Dean Inge has 
lately told us that he was only the more Greek for that. But 
the “ explanations,” when all is said, are only the setting of the 
Christian’s jewel; it could hardly have been passed down the 
centuries without them, but-they are not to be mistaken for the 
precious thing itself. Plato did, indeed, see as none before him 
had seen and as only the few see to-day, that the world of spirit 
is the real world and that spiritual values are the real values ; 
he is the originator of idealist philosophy and (for the West, at 
least) of spiritual religion. But he is not the originator of the 
doctrine of love; the central idea of the Christian society was 
totally beyond his reach. His own picture of the ideal state 
does not perhaps represent the highest of which he was capable, 
but it shows quite indubitably that he could never have risen to 
the conception of a Society for the Promotion of Love. For 
that a greater than Plato was required. However, so much did 
Christian theology get from Plato—both directly through the 
main tradition of Greek thought and indirectly through the 
Neoplatonists—that no student of Christianity is qualified for 
his study until he has sat at Plato’s fect. Happily there are 
guides who can lead him there. A book has lately come from 
America which will take a high place among the interpretations 
of Platonism available for the modern world. Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, of Princeton, has published the first of four volumes 
designed to make accessible and trace throughout its length the 
stream of thought which flows “from Plato to St. Chrysostom 
and beyond that to the Council of Chalcedon in a.p. 451.” 
Without this “Greek Tradition,” he says, “we should have 
remained barbarians, and, losing it... . we are in danger of 
sinking back into barbarism.” The first volume deals with 
Plato himself. It expounds his “religion” under the three 
heads of Philosophy, Theology and Mythology, and the exposi- 
tion, though naturally incomplete, could only have been less so 
if it had been also much less clear. Mr. More gives greater 
weight than we usually give in England to certain parts of 
Plato’s work—notably the Laws and the creation-myth in the 
Timaus—and conversely we should hardly agree that his 
treatment of the “ Ideas” was adequate, but these differences 
in emphasis add to the freshness and interest of the book for 
inglish readers, and the three succeeding volumes will be sure of 
their welcome wherever the first has penetrated. Mr. More 
offers us the choice between Hellenism and Barbarism, and 
certainly no third possibility has yet been discovered by the 
Western World. We cannot replace Hellenism, but we can lose 
it, and only by looking in Plato can we be sure of finding it 
again. 





TWO BOOKS ON ILLUSTRATION.+ 
Mr. PENNELL, continuing his series of books on the graphie 
arts, has produced an elaborate work on Pen Drawing.’ In 
this finely produced volume, crowded with illustrations, the 
author surveys European and American pen work from the 
point of view of an artist and illustrator. The writer justly 
remarks that though books on medicine are written by doctors, 
too often books on art are written by those who have never 
held a pencil or brush. In a preface, Mr. Pennell lamerts the 
decay of the art of illustration, which has gone down before the 
onslaughts of the camera, and he laments that this is markedly 
so in America, which a few years ago by means of its magazines 
held such a distinguished position. This book is not an easy 


* The Religion of Piato. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton University Press, 
N.J., and Oxford University Press, Loudon. 
+ (1) Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. 
Fisher Unwin. 
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one to review, because it consists of a mass of drawings about 
which the author has written notes which are of the greatest 
interest. It is, indeed, a book for the student rather then the 
general reader, though it must not be imagined from this state. 
ment that it is dry, rather it is full of racy and pointed criticism 

Mr. Sullivan’s method is different; his book?, though he 
has plenty of illustrations in it, is continuously written, and is 
full of interesting matier. Although his subject is illustration, 
he goes far afield into such matters as vivid vision of facts and 
symbolism, returning to the more technical chapters on the use 
of models and methods of drawing. The Victorian Acc wa; 
essentially tho time when book illustration flourished, and a 
surprising number of first-rate men appeared then, and amone 
these few equalled Boyd Houghton, and perhaps only Sandys 
surpassed him, Keene being in a category by himself and 
unapproached. Mr. Sullivan has much that is interesting to 
say about this period, and also about Doré, whose power of 
producing the sense of enormous scale in a tiny woodcut was 
astonishing, as may be seen by several reproductions in this 
interesting book. 





THE ARABS OF THE SUDAN. 
Mr. H. A. Macmicnarn, of the Sudan Political Service, who is 
well known to anthropologists by his elaborate account of the 
tribes of Kordofan, has produced another valuable book on the 
tribes of the Sudan, entitled A History of the Arabs of the Sudan, 
and Some Account of the People who Preceded Them and of the 
Tribes Inhabiting Darfur (Cambridge University Press, 2 vols., 
90s. net). He begins with a collection of the historical refer- 
ences to the infiltration of Arabs into Egypt, the Sudan and 
Abyssinia long before the Islamic invasion of the seventh cen. 
tury. In the course of ages the Arabs came to form a consider- 
able part of the population of Egypt and doubtless welcomcd 
their Moslem kinsmen. Then Mr. Macmichael puts togethe: 
all that is known of the non-Arab races whom the Arabs found 
in the Sudan—the Bega, the Blemmyes and the Nuba of Mero 
—and of the non-Arab races of Darfur. Next we have a detailed 
account of the progress through mediaeval Egypt of certai: 
Arab tribes which are now found in the Sudan. The native 
Christian kingdom of Dongola retained its independence till 
the thirteenth century, but the Nubians were then conquered 
by Sultan Baybars and could no longer block the Upper Nile 
valley. Hordes of camel-owning nomads from Arabia then 
poured into the Sudan and overran it. Many of these nomads 
were of the Guhayna group, who are still established round 
Yanbu in the Hedjaz. The Baggara or Bakkara are of this 
group, and one of their tribes, inhabiting Darfur, is the Ta’aisha, 
to which the Khalifa Abdullahi belonged. The Khalifa massed 
his tribesmen at Omdurman as a bodyguard, and many of them 
perished on the battlefield in 1898. Mr. Macmichael! gives a 
detailed account of the existing Arab tribes, whose character 
and relations to one another it is, of course, his special duty to 
know. He devotes his second volume to a transiation, with a 
commentary, of thirty-two native MSS., containing Sudancse 
Arab traditions and pedigrees, which are in part historical 
and in part fabulous. Some curious anecdotes are embedded 
in this mass of genealogical stuff, for which Arabs have a 
passion. We must be content with a brief outline of this learned 
book. ‘The first two sections in particular are of interest for 
students of the early and mediaeval history of the Sudan, while 
the later sections will be indispensable to British administrators. 





THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
CAMBRIDGE recently celebrated the fourth centenary of its 
Press by publishing a short history, and now Oxford has done 
the same for its still older printers. Some Account of the Oxford 
University Press, 1468-1921 (Clarendon Press, 5s. net), touches 
lightly on the past, however, and is mainly concerned with the 
recent developments of what is now a great business, with 
branches in the Dominions, America and China, It is almost 
certain that the first Oxford book—St. Jerome’s commentary on 
the Creed—had a misprinted date and that it was issued, by 
Theodoric Rood, of Cologne, in 1478 and not in 1468. Caxton 
| had begun work at Westminster a year or two earlier. Tho 
| first Oxford press lasted for about seven years; the second was 
| at work from 1517 to 1520. The third and present press was 
founded by the Earl of Leicester in 1585. Laud, who did so 
much for Oxford, encouraged its press and secured for it a 
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press was of great value to the King as a means of spreading 
Royalist journals and pamphlets. After the Restoration the 
press was recognized by the famous Dr. Fell, whom everyone 
remembers by a familiar jingle and whom bibliographers revere 
for the enterprise and good taste that led him to obtain, pro- 
bably from Holland, a stock of punches and matrices from which 
to cast the bold and handsome type known by his name. Fell 
also set up the Wolvercote paper-mill. Archbishop Sheldon 
built the Theatre for the press in 1669, and there the first Oxford 
Bible was printed. Clarendon’s bequest of his History of the 
Rebellion 10 the University, which enjoys a perpetual copyright 
in the work, proved a great source of profit, and enabled the 
University to erect for the press the Clarendon Building in the 
days of Queen Anne. A century later the Clarendon Press, 
as it was now styled, migrated to Walton Street. Its London 
Bible warehouse dates from about 1770, but its London branch 
for ordinary books is not forty years old. The anonymous 
author describes briefly and clearly the main activities of the 
modern Oxford press, especially its production of the Oxford 
English Dictionary and of many learned works that appeal to 
scholars alone. A book that had a slow but steady sale was 
the Coptic New Testament, edited by Wilkins, which was pub- 
lished in 1716, and the last copy of which was sold in 1907. 
There are still some copies of the Gothic Gospel of 1750. We 
are interested to learn that the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, given by the late Mr. George Smith’s family to the 
University in 1917, is to have a new supplement for the past 
ten years, which is being edited by Mr. H. W. C. Davis and Mr. 
J. R. H. Weaver. The revision of the Dictionary is under 
consideration, but the cost, estimated at £100,000, is, we fear, 
prohibitive. The rapid growth of the oversea branches is 
gratifying. The American branch, founded in 1896, does a 
very large business and produces many books specially intended 
for the American public besides publishing the Oxford books, 
The history is fully illustrated with many photographs and 
with facsimiles of types—including No. 1 of the Oxford Gazette, 
1665, which became the London Gazette when the plague abated 
and the Court returned to Whitehall—and of coats-of-arms 
and imprints used in successive periods. 





FICTION. 
—_j——_— 
MORTAL COILS.* 
THESE are some more short stories and a little play by Mr. Huxley. 
One reads them so much faster than other people’s stories that 
it is rather difficult to make the necessary fleeting comment. The 
present collection seems to be quite up to Mr. Huxley’s high 
average, except perhaps the play, which does not appear to have 
any very definite point. All the stories except one are of that 
particular kind which Mr. Huxley nearly always writes. Their 
dialogue, their characters and the way they are told are all 
extremely realistic, but by some grotesque incident they are all 
definitely knocked into the fantastic, and it is this showing 
up of realistic figures against a background of fantastic 
incident that gives them their peculiar tone. It is like acting one 
of Shaw’s most realistic plays in front of Gordon Craig’s most 
undreamt-of back scenes. ‘ Richard Greenow,” the first story 
in Limbo, was an example of this, and so is “The Gioconda 
Smile,” the first story in this new book. Here we are knocked 
off our perch of normalness only at the very end, and then 
much more gently, than in “Richard Greenow.” The plot 
itself satisfies us, but what perhaps one lilzes most are the delight- 
fully strained but illuminating comparisons, such as the descrip- 
tion of Miss Spence’s elaborately-constructed ‘‘ Gioconda Smile,” 
which made her pursed-up mouth look “like a penholder seen 
from the front.” ‘‘ The Tillotson Banquet” is one of the most 
successful stories from a descriptive point of view, but it is not 
in the classic manner in the sense that is the next story, 
“Green Tunnels.” Indeed, the juxtaposition of these two 
forms a nice example of the two contrasting types of 
short story. ‘The Tillotson Banquet” unfolds an intriguing 
situation which develops and gradualiy comes to rest with the 
end of the story. “‘ Green Tunnels,” on the other hand, describes 
a party of people staying in Italy—describes them with desperate 
realisra, but with only just enough movement to enable you to 
see the characters from different angles. Then suddenly, and in 
this case literally, in the last paragraph the story bursts like a 


“© SMortal Coils, By Aldous Huxley, London; Chatto and Windus. [6s.] 





bombshell into its point. It is absolutely and essentially one 
whole—a sort of prolonged epigram, one single incisive state- 
ment which may be definitely agreed or disagreed with. 

After these typical examples of two ordinary forms of 
short story Mr. Huxley shows us in “ Nuns at Luncheon” that 
he can do a little “ form twisting” on his own. He is dealing 
with an idea vivid to the point of melodrama, so he tells the story 
almost as indirectly and obliquely as it was possible to tell it: 
indeed, he wraps it round with what is practically another story. 
The inner story is about an eloping nun in Germany, the outer 
one about the narrator and a lady called Miss Penny lunching in 
London. Miss Penny tells Mr. Huxley about the nun, but Mr. 
Huxley tells us so much about Miss Penny that our interest is 
utterly and irrevocably split between the two ladies. Mr. Huxley’s 
interest, on the other hand, appears, from the title and other 
things, to be®hiefly centred on the reactions between the two 
stories—on the effect of Miss Penny’s nun on the atmosphere 
of the luncheon, ‘Then, just lest matters should get a little too 
simple, a little destructive discussion on writing short stories, 
and indeed on writing at all, is thrown in as an incident of Miss 
Penny’s unwillingness herself to write the story about the nun 
and her advice to Mr. Huxley on how to do so. 

“*By the way,’ said Miss Penny, changing her tone and 
leaning confidentially across the table, ‘I wish you'd tell me 
something. Do you really—honestly, I mean—do you seriously 
believe in literature ?’ 

‘ Believe in literature ?’ 

‘I was thinking,’ Miss Penny explained, ‘of ironic fate and 
the quacking of the Norns and all that.’ 

*M’yes.’ 

* And then there’s this psychology and introspection business ; 
and construction of good narrative, and word pictures, le 
mot juste and verbal magic and striking metaphors. 

I remembered that 1 had compared Miss Penny’s tinkling 
earrings to skeletons hanging in chains. 

‘And then, finally, and to begin with—Alpha and Omega— 
there’s ourselves: two professionals gloating, with an absolute 
lack of sympathy, over a seduced nun, and speculating on the 
best method of turning her misfortunes into cash. It’s all 
very curious, isn’t it 2—when one begins to think about it dis- 
passionately.’ 

‘Very curious,’ I agreed. 
if you look at it like that.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Miss Penny, ‘nothing’s so curious as our 
business. But I shall never get to the end of my story if I 
get started on first principles.’ 

Miss Penny continued her narrative. 

literature. Do you believe in it ? Seriously ? 
the question was quite meaningless.” 
Such a story as this is extraordinarily satisfying reading. You 
feel that the author has done much for you. He has taken the 
trouble to give you a great deal to “ see,’’ and it is remarkably 
pleasant to come on each of the ideas which are embedded in 
the story. After all, it is this particular capacity for making 
good reading which is Mr. Huxley’s best gift. His cleverness 
is employed in the right way. He does not stint it, and his 
readers can hardly fail to enjoy it. 


‘ But, then, so is everything clso 


T was still thinking of 
Ah! Luckily 





A LOVE CONFERENCE.* 
Reapers of Mrs. Harter’s preface, on being informed that the 
novel was written at the instance and with the advice of Mr. 
George Moore, will be fully prepared both for a story of illicit 
love and for the most intimate details of passion being set down 
in the printed page. But, though we may deplore the morals 
and taste of the book, it has yet two interesting features which 
make it impossible entirely to pass it over as negligible. ‘These 
features are, first, the intimate description of life in modern 
Italian society, and, secondly, the psychological problem which 
is presented when the lovers of the story become, through the 
death of the heroine’s husband, free to marry after a liaison 
which has lasted twenty years. It is seldom that English people 
have so great an understanding of the social life—in the narrow 
sense of Society—in a foreign country as we get from the scenes 
laid in Italy. The love story of the English Marchesa Juliet 
Guarnieri is told by herself to a friend in the intervals of a 
country-house visit. The setting of the country house is con- 
ventional and its morals are deplorable ; but the scenes in which 
the Marchesa Juliet confides in her friend give us vivid pictures, 
not only of the Italian characters, but of the background both 
of the city and country life of an Italian Senator. The situation 
is both interesting and curious when, at the end of the book, 
Giulio, the lover of the heroine, breaks off his marriage with her 
because their son, who has always borne the name of Juliet’s 
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husband, refuses to repudiate his supposed parentage and be 
alopted by his stepfather. The fact that Italian love of 
family and children is sufficient to overeome a long-standing 
and still existent passion throws an interesting light on 
Italian mentality. 





Orrer Novers.—Mainspring: the Growth of a Soul. By 
V. H. Friedlaender. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—A long first novel 
in which the heroine after many vicissitudes comes to the con- 
clusion that, contrary to Bacon’s opinion of literature, art is 
of more importance than life. The book wou'd be the better 
for compression, but the study of the heroine’s character is 
interesting, if not absolutely convincing. The Camomile. By 
Catherine Carswell. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
This also is a story about the female artist. The author 
calls it “An Invention.” The most origMal part is 
the study of everyday life in Glasgow, but the reader will 
feel by no means sure that the heroine’s literary talent was 
any more distinguished than her pianoforte playing.—— 
The Veneerings. By Sir Harry Johnston. (Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d. net:)—The Veneerings is intended as a kind of sequel 
to Our Mutual Friend. Granted that the: masterpieces of great 
writers are fair game for such purposes, it is quite entertaining 
to read Sir Harry Johnston on the possible developments in 
the characters and fortunes of the Harmons, Lammles, Podsnaps 
and so forth. That the spirit that informed Dickens is entirely 
absent from the work of his would-be successor, though unfortu- 
nate, is nobody's fault. The Return of Alfred. By the 
Author of Patricia Brent, Spinster. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net,)—The adventures of a young man who tries to escape from 
a hot corner and only lands himself in the middle of the fire. 
He becomes saddled with someone. else’s identity and question- 
able past, ‘and the difficulties from which he finally extricates 
himself are described with a certain amount of pleasant humour. 














POETS AND POETRY. 


NEW LIGHT ON MR. MASEFTELD.* 

Mr. Maseriscp, in publishing his two translations and adapta- 
tions from Racine,' has perhaps taught us more about his 
art than has Mr. Hamilton in his agreeable monograph.’ 
The first thing, perhaps, that we notice in comparing the text 
of his Esther and Racine’s is the way in which Mr. Masefield 
has been influenced by the Elizabethans. How far in tone 
though verbally near are such lines from Racine :— 


“Your absence takes away the general joy, 
Ahasuerus bids me bring you to him.’ 





The second thing that strikes us is the extremely rough 
state in which Mr. Masefield sometimes gives his verse to the 
public. Here are Racine’s and Masefield’s versions of a part 
of a speech of Haman’s wife. She, the reader may remember, 
suspects trouble and is urging him to fly :— 
“ Aux malices du sort enfin dérobez-vous. 

Nos plus riches trésors marcheront devant nous, 

Vous pouvez du départ me laisser la conduite ; 

Surtout de vos enfants j’assurerai la fuite. 

N’ayez soin cependant que de dissimuler. 

Content, sur vos pas vous me verrez voler : 

La mer la plus terrible et la plus orageuse 

Est plus sure pour nous que cette cour trompcuse. 


* ~ * * * * 

Let us away, away from fortune’s malice ! 

Send on our richest treasures ere we start ; 

Leave me to manage; I will take the children— 

Have no more care except to hide yourself, 

For the most terrible and stormy sea 

Is safer to us than this treacherous Court.” 
Let the reader in justice balance against that singular line, 
“Leave me to manage; I will take the children,” the fact 
that Mr. Masefield saves two lines on the passage. 

That fine trick of bowling along, that noble bombast of which 
Racine, and in a less degree Dryden, were masters, is not to 
be caught by Mr. Masefield. He cannot manage couplets 
like this :— 

“C'est done ici d’Esther le superbe jardin ; 
Et ce salon pompeux est le lieu du festin.” 


On the other hand, neither could Racine have given us the 








* (1) Berenice and Esther. Translated and adapted from the French of Jean 
Both published by W. Heinemann. 
ohn Masefield. By W. HU. Hawilton. 
(7s. 6d. net.) 
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striking scene in which in Mr. Masefield’s version Ahasuerus 
is tormented by his imaginings of the men and women 
to whom he has done wrong. It is a wonderful picture of 
the feared and fearing Eastern tyrant who can trust no love, be 
sure of no faith, who is haunted and made miserable 
suspicions of he knows not what :— 
“What if those Jews be coming evon now 

By the black alleys of that sleeping city 

Into my palace, up the guarded stairs 

From floor to floor, along the corridors, 

Stealthily, with masked eyes, with bated breath, 

On tiptoe to the threshold of my room. 

The captain of my guard has eyed me st rangely 

These two nights now. . r 
He calls out to his sentries and finds that they are asleep, 
asks for a cup of water and lies down again. But he feels thas 
there is some ill influence in the room, and his lying down seems 
to lend it power. He gets up again, restless ; where is the evil 
thing ? What is that in the corner there? He reassures him- 
self and tells it in a striking phrase that it is not what it thought, 
but only a shadow on the wall. Then Mr. Masefield takes the 
true poet’s part, he has an apology ready even for the tyrant :~ 

“. . . I know this room 

Is living with the spirits of evil things; 

Spirits of evil things that I have done. 

It is so difficult to be a King, 

To wear the crown and to be ringed with death ; 

To order ‘ Thus,’ with little time to think, 

No time to know, but to be just, far-seeking, 

Wise, generous, strict and yet most merciful, 

As though one knew. 

Now one by one they come, 

Those plotters who defied me, whom I killed, 

Crucified, burned, impaled or tore with horses, 

Men who with white lips cursed me, going to death. 

Yes, you pale ghosts, I mastered you in life, 

And will in death. I hold an Empire up.” 
I had not the pleasuro of seeing the play acted, but I am told 
that the scene where the lines which I have quoted occur, was 
most effective on the stage. 

It is a pity that Mr. Hamilton has rather marred his pleasant 
and really informing monograph by the style in which he has 
written it. The reader will wish that he would not speak of a 
poem having a “ bonny opening verse,” or having a “ right 
brave ring’”’ to it, and that he would not write sentences like 
this (he is speaking of an early novel of Mr. Masefield’s) :— 

“And, sad to say, just because they are such honest aims 
at something far above commercial fiction, their comparative 
failure is intensified, and I suppose they perhaps do not attract 
their reader so much as the cheap, vivid trash of the average 
pot-boiler would.” 


by 


Such lapses are curious in a writer who obviously has, on the 
whole, a discriminating taste in poetry, but, unless we let our- 
selves be put off by them, they need not really detract from 
the usefulness of the book. Mr. Masefield is perhaps the most 
prolific writer of modern times. He has written prodigiously 
under his own name, but rumour credits him with an additional 
anonymous or pseudonymous output. There are, therefore, a 
great many appreciative readers who will never read him in 
his entirety and who yet want to enjoy Reynard the Fox or 
Dauber, not as isolated phenomena, but to see them falling 
into their places as parts of a life’s work. Such readers will 
find Mr. Hamilton’s book extremely useful. In the case of the 
novels and narrative poems he gives an excellent summary 
of the theme, which he illustrates with ample quotations. He 
quotes from Mr. Masefield as a critic—as a commentator 
of Shakespeare, for instance—as a dramatist, lyricist and so 
forth ; indeed, the amount of ground covered in a thoroughly 
readable way in the little book is remarkable. Mr. Hamilton 
deals very justly with his author, not seeking to explain away 
his many faults—his almost unbelievable capacity of falling 
into bathos and self-parody, for instance—but serenely balancing 
against them some of Mr. Masefield’s first-rate contributions 
to literature—the storm in Dauber, the end of Vhe Everlasting 
Mercy, some of the sketches of people from Reynard the Fox 
and Right Royal, some short pieces such as one or two of the 
sonnets and lyrics from Enslaved and, perhaps most beautiful 
of all, the elegiac August, 1914. 

When Mr. Hamilton’s agreeable introduction reaches tlic 
second edition which it deserves, I think he will rank Esther 
and Berenice as studies and exercises, whose purpose is chiefly 
subjective, wsose existence is more or less an agreeable by- 
product of Mr. Masefield’s study of Racine. We doubt if Mr. 
Masefield will ever learn the Frenchman’s grandiose perfection, 
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and if the acquisition of such a sort of skill entailed the faults 
as well as the virtues of the original, we are quite sure that 
we should not wish him to learnit. But it is a delight to find 
a poet so full of honours as Mr. Masefield, who still has the 
desire of learning, who has not ossified, who is still studying. 

A. WILLIAMs-ELLIs. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


SOME 
—— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The Geographical Journal for May contains the first part 
of an account by Mr. Douglas Carruthers of the late Captain 
Shakespear’s last journey in 1914 right across unknown Arabia 
from Koweit to Sinai. Captain Shakespear, who was Political 
Agent at Koweit from 1909 to 1915, when he was killed in a 
tribal skirmish, made important additions, at the risk of his 
life, to our knowledge of the interior of Arabia. A valuable 
War Office map of Northern Arabia, on a scale of twenty-three 
miles to an inch, illustrates the article. It embodies Captain 
Shakespear’s discoveries, 


The Annual Register for 1921, edited by Dr. M. Epstein 
(Longmans, 30s. net), appears in good time and contains a com- 
prehensive and on the whole impartial review of one of the 
most critical years in our recent history. The authors of the 
sections dealing with foreign countries and the Dominions and 
Colonies are named, we think, for the first time, and have done 
their work well, though the German section is less than fair to 
Poland. The obituary is unusually full and interesting, the 
chapter on literature, science and art is carefully written, and 
there is a useful appendix of documents, including the Irish peace 
agreement, the American peace treaty with Germany and the 
American proposal regarding the limitation of navies. 

A Century of Medicine at Padua. By Sir George Newman. 
(British Periodicals, 1s.)—Fair Padua, nursery of arts, cele- 
brates next week the seventh centenary of the foundation of 
the University by students seceding from Bologna. Sir George 
Newman in this attractive essay summarizes the work done in 
medicine at Padua during the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, especially by our countrymen. Thomas Linacre, 
the founder of the College of Physicians, John Caius, who re- 
founded Gonville and Caius College and was Queen Elizabeth’s 
physician, and William Harvey, who discovered the circulation 
of the blood, were the three most famous Englishmen who 
studied at the University of Vesalius and Galileo. We are 
glad to know that a representative English delegation is attending 
the festivities at Padua, where the ancient University continues 
to flourish. 


Parsifal. By A. Corbett-Smith. (Grant Richards. 1s. net.) 
—The Mastersingers. By A. Corbett-Smith. (Same publisher 
and price.)—With a season of opera in full swing at Covent 
Garden there should be some demand for these little hand- 
books. The ordinary music lover who is hearing, say, Parsifal 
for the first time could not do better than refer to Major Corbett- 
Smith’s description of the opera. In addition to telling the 
story in a clear and readable way, he gives a note on its history 
and a chapter on the music. These booklets can be carried with 
the utmost ease in the pocket, and, of course, their small size 
precluded the use of musical illustrations. Major Corbett-Smith 
has, however, successfully evaded this disadvantage by describing 
the orchestration and the character of the music in a non- 
technical way that anyone could understand. These opera 
handbooks are not an innovation, but they are quite the best 
of any of their kind that we have seen. The series includes all 
the usual operas, and also a number of works like Sir Charles 
Stanford’s The Critic and Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol, which we 
wish were heard more frequently. 


Studies in Christianity. By A. Clutton-Brock. (Constable. 
4s. 6d.)——There seems no sufficient reason why the duty of 
preaching should be confined to the clergy; and the results 
of such a ministry as that of Miss Royden may lead us to desire 
to see the pulpit opened not only to women, but to laymen of 
the type represented by Mr. Clutton-Brock. As a fact, no 
one has exercised more influence over those of the younger 
clergy—they are. unfortunately, a minority—who take their 





_— 


sermons seriously, and preach not because they have to say 
something, but because they have something to say. Two 
quotations may be given :— 


“is is @ common gibe that man makes God in his own image. 
If he did, there would be less to be said against religion. Man 
is by nature too great a snob to make his God in his own image: 
He abases himself before that which is lower than himself, 
as Euripides told the Athenians so often. He dares not believe 
that God speaks to him in the best of himself. The divine is 
to him something utterly alien from himself, something: which 
he expresses in images hideous and bestial, and in practices 
more hideous and bestial still.” 

“There is only one fatal heresy about Christ, namely, tho 
docetie ; which robs him of all reality, pretending that he was 
a phantom or a puppet on the earth, while the real God remained 
safe and calm pall painless in His heaven. The devout are always 
falling into this heresy unawares, because they are afraid of tho 
reality of Christ ; because they could not worship him if ho 
were real.” 


Does not this fear underlie much of the suspicious orthodoxy of 
to-day ? 





Aesthetic. By Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas 
Ainslie. Second Edition. (Macmillan. 21s. net.)—Benedetto 
Croce’s Aesthetic in the original Italian consists of two parts, 
Theory of Aesthetic and History of Aesthetic. In the first edition 
of his translation, published in 1909, Mr. Ainslie was able to 
give only a summary (containing about a third of the original 
matter) of the second part. In the present edition this is 
translated in extenso. Croce’s historical survey of Aesthetic 
is executed in his usual masterly and comprehensive manner, 
and the quantity and importance of the new material m&ke 
this new edition a valuable contribution to the English version 
of Croce’s philosophy. Alterations and additions have also 
been made in the theoretical portion in conformity with the 
Italian fourth edition. On the other hand, Croce’s lecture on 
Pure Intuition and the Lyrical Character of Art, which formed 
an appendix to the first English edition, is now omitted. 


The Day Continuation Schools Defence Committee, at 131, 
Camberwell Road, S.E. 5, has issued a leaflet, Shall the Con- 
tinuation School Continue ? which states very forcibly the case 
for the new schools set up by the L.C.C. Education Committee 
last year. There are admitted difficulties in the compromise 
by which children between 14 and 16 are required to attend 
for only eight hours a week, but the difficulties are being over- 
come. The children have begun to like the classes, and the 
parents are showing an increased interest in them. It would 
be a great pity, we think, if this promising experiment were 
abandoned, though the methods adopted deserve reconsiderat ian. 


World Trade and World Recovery. By Mercator, (Eveleigh 
Nash and Grayson. 4s. 6d. net.)—The author, who has visited 
Eastern Europe, says that he is “a business man who wants 
to know why trade stands still and how we shall pay for to- 
morrow’s food?” He concludes that we should exact reparation 
from Germany in the form of agricultural machinery and 
locomotives and waggons, which should be given to» Russia, 
so that she may in time send us corn and buy our manufactures. 
Further, he would have us wipe out all our War loans to France. 
‘“‘ Our interests are the same. They must always be the same. 
They will ever appear to be the same if we can only make up 
our minds to expunge from our records of the War the only 
record that was kept of what we threw into the common stock 
to save Europe.”’ It is an honest, dispassionate and thoughtful 
little book. 


We have received the Report for 1921 of the Association of 
British Members of the Swiss Alpine Club, at 436 Strand. It 
contains much that will interest climbers. Professor F. I’. 
Roget walked for nine hours to attend the Association’s annual 
dinner at Saas Fee, and then made a clever and amusing speech, 
which is reported at length in this pamphlet. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Puppet Show of Memory (A Book of Recollections). By 
Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 21s. net.)——Medieval France : 
A Companion to French Studies, Edited by Arthur Tilley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s, net.)——-The Memoirs of the 
Crown Prince of Germany. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s. net.) 
Creeds or No Creeds? A Critical Examination of the Basis 
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of Modernism. By Charles Harris, D.D. (Murray. 15s. net.) 
—tThe Private Diaries of the Empress Marie Louise, Wife of 
Napoleon I. With Introduction and:Commentary by Frédéric 


Masson. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)\——The Victorian Age. The 
Rede Lecture for 1922. By W. R. Inge. (Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Adams (FE. C.), Heroines of Modern Progress, cr hes ++++(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Railey (L. H.), The Apple-Tree, er 8vo.. . (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Brown (A. R.), The aetna Islanders, 8vo.. es *"(Gamb. “Univ. ) net 40/0 
Chemists’ Year-Book, 1922, 2 vols., 18mo......(Sherratt & Hughes) net 21/0 
Chung (H.), The Case of Korea, > Aeopea ....-(G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Church (A. L.), Training of a Secretary, cr 8vo........ (Lippincott) net 7/6 
Connaught, ed. by Geo. Fletcher, er 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Crowther (J. A.), Principles of Radiography, 8vo........ (Churchill) net 7/6 


Dasgupta (S.), A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I., roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 40/0 
Dehn (Madame — Real Tsaritsa, 8vo........ (Thornton Butterworth) net 
Dictionary of Applied Physics, A, in 5 vols., Vol. I., 8vo, each vol, 
(Macmillan) net 63/0 
Empress Marie-Louise, Wife of Napoleon I., Private Diaries of the, 8vo 


(Murray) net 10/6 
Ernle (G.), Wrath of Achilleus, trans. from the Iliad into Quantitative 
Hexameters, Troy SVO......ccscccevescesees xford Univ. Press) net 10/0 


Guedner (S.), A Guide to English Gothic ‘dsaidhochene. 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/0 






Gasquet (Cardinal), Monastie Life in the Middle Ages, cr 8vo..(Bell) net 8/6 
Haldeman (1. M.), Ten Sermons on the eee melee of Our Lord Jesus 
GE, BOD ect cccacaccccencevasnsccesenes sexeceds woe net 10/0 
Tiarris (C.), Creeds or No Creeds ? 8V0.........00.eeeeee urray) net 15/0 
Henderson (H. W.), A Loiterer in Paris, 8vo. . (Hodder & Stoughton) net 21/0 
Huebner (8. 8.), The Stock Market, 8VO.........0eeeeeeee (Appleton) net 15/0 
Huneker (J.), Variations, cr 8Vv0.........ceeees saeodenar (Laurie) net 10,6 
Jane's All the World's Aircrait, —_ Dav. 0s00e0xsssessesices Low) net 42/0 
Johnson (W. E.), Logic, Part 2, 8vo............ (Camb. _ Press) net 14,0 
Krabbe (H.), Modern Idea of the “State, OS Appleton) net 16/0 
Letters to Lithopolis from O. Henry to M. Wagnalls... ‘ (Heinemann) net 21/0 
Lowry (T. M.), Inorganic Chemistry, 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 28/0 
Lucas (F. L.), Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Mayers (L.), The Federal Service, 8v0..............000: (Appleton) net 25,0 
Metternich (Princess Pauline), My Years in Paris, 8vo........ (Nash) net 10/6 
Moore (E. 8.), Coal, Ita Properties, &c., 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) net 25/0 
Murdock (V.), China the Mysterious and Marvellous, 8vo. .(Oliphant) net 10/0 
Nicholson (Major M. Wheeler-), Modern Cavalry, 18mo..(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Ogawa (G.), Conscription System in Japan, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 


Panaretoff (S.), Near Eastern Affairs and Conditions, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Rew (R. H.), Story of the Agricultural Club, 1918-1921, 8vo. -(King) net 5 
Roper (R. E.), Individual and the Community, 8vo (a. "Allen & Unwin) net 
Sanderson (T. J. Cobden-), Cosmic Vision, 8v0.. .(Cobden-Sanderson) net 
Sarup (L.), The Nighantu and the Nirukta, roy 8v0 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Stratford (Barbara Wingfield-), India and the English, cr 8vo (J. Cape) net 
Warburg (Commdr. H. D.), Tides and Tidal Streams (Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Ward (Major C. H, D.), The 74th (Yeomanry) Division in Syria and France, 
-(Murray) net 


BVO  ccccccccccceces Oerrerrrererery errr ery eveee 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FROM 2/6 A YARD 


31 ins. wide : 
The largest Choice of Artistic Designs 
and beautiful Colours in the World. 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1. 














Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. _Wiite for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, lreland. 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzo! 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 





DENT’S WATCHES and CLocKs 

NOTICE.—The_ business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become reunited with, and is trading under the 


@sn2eane RAMS Of: 
BY APPOINTMENT EB. DENT snd Co 28. Ltd. 
TO 61 STRAND, W.C. 2,4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3, 





H.M. THE KING. and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8. W.1. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 78. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray's Inn Road, London. Wc. 1. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 





Mi ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
(Established 1744) 
34 and 35, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
MAY 15Ta-17Ta.—THE BURDETT-COUTTS LIBRARY, sold by order 


of the Executors of the late Rt. Hon. W. Burdett-Coutt:, M.P., including upwards 
of Six Hundred Letters from Charles Dickens and the Fiwest Known Copy of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare. 

Illustrated catalogues (11 plates). price 6s. 

MAY 18TH.—VERY FINE COLOUR PRINTS after George Morland and 
others, from the Famous Collection of the late Major Sir Edward F. Coates, 
Bt., sold by Order of his Executors. 

lilustrated catalogues (4 coloured plates), price 2s. 6d. 

MAY 19TH.—VALUABLE SNUFF-BOXES, MINIATURES and OBJECTS 
OF VERTU, including a Magnificent Sévres Bonbonniére, exquisitely painted 
by Dodin, alter Boucher, the property of Sir ree Marshall Hall, K.C. 

On View. Catalogues may be had. 


S, ANTONIO, TIVOLI.—To Let, furnished, HOUSE standing 
in garden and olive ground, or upper part ms Modern conveniences, 
Views over Roman Campagna.—Bankers’ and social references indispensable, 


TO LET. 


with inquiries, to Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, 8. Antonio, Tivoli, Rome. 
AKE DISTRICT.—TO LET,  furnishe: i, beautifully- 
J situated HOUSE, 9 bed, 2 bath rooms. Terms and period by arrange- 


13 York Steet, London, W.C. 2. 


— | 


Box 1115, the Spectator, 


ment; also service. 


APPOINTMENTS, paey VACANT AND WANTED. 


baal AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
RUTHERFORD COLLEGE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
So ations are invited for the post ot HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Candidates must be Graduates of a British University and must have had 


suitable Secondary School experience. 
Commencing salary £650 per annum; rising by annual increments of £25 
to a maximum salary of £750 per annum. 


The lady appointed will be required to take up duties In JANUARY, 1923. 
Forms of Application, to be obtained by forwarding stamped addre sed 
foolscap envelope, should be returned to the undersigned not later than 


3lst MAY, 1922 
THOS. WALLING, 
Director of Educat‘on. 


_ Education ¢ Office, Northun aberland Road. 


HAkeer rRU 


TRUST, 
MODERN 
APPOINTMENT OF 
The Governors of the Harpur Trust invite 
ship of Bedford Modern School. 
Candidates must not be over 45 years of age. 
or Cambridge preferred. 
Salary £850 per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1.100 
The candidate appointed will be required to enter upon his duties at the !egin- 
ning of the September term, 1922. 
Full particulars of the conditions of the appointment may be obtained from 
ee Clerk of the Harpur Trust. 
Candidates should send in not later than 8th June 40 printed copies of their 


BEDFORD, 





BEDFORD SCHOOL, 


HWEAD-MASTER. 
applications for the Head-Master 


Graduates in Honours of Oxford 


letters of application and of their testimonials and references (not more than 3 
of each). 
Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
The Harpur Trust Office, Bedford. A. H. ALLEN, 
8th May, 1922. Clerk of the Harpur Trust. 


LACKPOOL SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL). 
WANTED, for September, 1922 :— 

(a) MISTRESS to teach Mathematics. 
Candidates should be capable of taking responsibility for the teaching of 
matics in the Girls’ School, shortly to be built, for 500 pupils. 

(6) FORM MISTRESS, with good Degree in History and English. 

Standard Scale III. 

Applications, with full particulars, to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER a 
School. A. FE. 1KIN, 

Director of Education. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH, 
TrustTEES: THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 
WANTED, in September, a resident MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, Physics 
and Elementary: Mathematics. Salary according to the Burnham Scaie.— 
Write, stating qualifications and experience, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANTED, SUB-LIBRARIAN for Literary and Philosophical 

Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 5,000 members; 80,000 books; mis- 

cellaneous and university extension lectures. University qualifications pre- 
ferred. Salary £250-300. -—Apply the How. SECs. 


| ~ ADY CLERK.— W ‘anted, a thoroughly ¢ efficient and well 
4 educated Lady Cicrk for the Advertising Department of a Manu- 
facturing Business in the North of England.—Apply, stating age and experience, 
Box 1114, the Spectator, 13, York Street, Covent Gitdcn, London, W.C, 2, 


sential. 
Mathe- 


Good Degree and experience e 


t the 
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MPBELL co Tig @ a. 


af 
vernors of the Oampbell College, Belfast, are prepared to receive 
RF for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the College, vacant by the 
sPPtn of the late Head-Master. é 
Candidates must be Graduates of one of the English, Scotch or Irish 
Universities, should.not be above 45 years of age, and personal experience of 
teaching In Public Schools is essential. 
The Campbell College is a large Public School on the hostel system, preparing 
vg for the Universities, the Army, Navy, Civil Service, and Commercial Life. 
It is of recent construction and {s fully equipped according to modern requirements, 
The Salary will be $1,000 per annum, with free Residence and Garden. 
Particulars as to the position, duties and emoluments can be obtained from 
the Secretary to the Governors, to whom all applications for the position are 
ddressed. : 
to pplications to be sent in not later than May 31st next. 
EDWARD BAILEY, 
Coates Buildings, Belfast. Secretary to the Governors, 
April, 1922. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY 
R (University of London), 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 


COLLEGE 


The Governors of the College will shortly make the following appointments, 
to take effect as from October 1, 1922. 

1, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY. 

A Senior Staff Lecturer is to be appointed, who will have charge of the teaching 
and organisation of the Department. 

2, ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH. 

§, ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. 

4, ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. 

The above posts are resident and are open to women only. 

Applications should be sent not later than June 3rd to the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom full particulars may be obtained. 





EDUCATLONAL SERVICE. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 





| NDIAN 





A HEAD-MASTER is required at once for a Government High School. The 
pay of the Indian Educational Service, according to the recently revised scale 
of salaries, starts at or below the age of 25 with Rs.400 a month, rising to 
Rs.1,250 a month after about 20 years’ service. The initial pay of candidates 
over 25 varies within certain limits according to the age on entrance. Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service are eligible for promotion to selection grades 
rising to Rs.1,500 and Rs.1,750 a month. In addition, all officers of non-Indian 
domicile receive overseas pay ranging from Ks.150 to Rs.250 a month. Full 
particulars of the rates and scale of salaries and further details may be obtained 
from the Board of Education or the Scottish Education Department. This 

st carries with it an additional allowance of Rs.100 a month, conditional 
pn passing the Higher Standard Examination in Pushtu. Tho Head-Master 
would be required to undertake some teaching, mainly in English. Unmarried 
candidates will be preterred. Applications should be submitted in covers 
marked “C.A.,” and addressed to the SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, Whitehall, 8.°V.1. Scottish candidates should apply to the 
SECRETARY OF THE SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 


MERCHANT 


~ TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


CROSBY, Nr. 


MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER (French and German) for Advanced 
Courses WANTED in ——— next. Good Honours Degree and Experience. 
Burnham Scale. Probably promotion in near future.—Apply ILEAD-MASTER. 


\ ]YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—WANTED, in 

September, 4 MISTRESSES, non-resident. Salaries according to 
Burnham Scale; Pension scheme. Subjects required (1) Classics, (2) Mathe- 
matics, (3) English, (4) Drill and Games. Applicants for first three posts must 
be graduates, training desirable, and for first two posts good Oxford degree 
or Cambridge Tripos Certificate essentlal—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS., 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Price 28. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 














COMPANY, Lrtp., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
THEATRES, &c. 
Sloane Sq., S.W. (Gerrard 848), 


eo THEATRE, 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
Tho LEON M. LION—J. T. GREIN SEASON of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30, 
A New Comedy by JOHN GALSWORTILY. 
WINDOWS. 
ERNEST THESIGER. , MARY ODETTE. 

“Wit aND LAUGHTER—THOTGH Garswortur.” 
VVERYMAN THEATRE.— Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
4 Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.30. YOU NEVER 

CAN TELL, by BERNARD SHAW. Commencing May 15th 
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LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


A eree PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 
ahs TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physfology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 

Chairman: Mr. 0. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 

bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 

EASTBOURNE. : 

[HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 

PUPILS. Certificates granted, Princival. Miss RANDALL. Ist Class Divlomee 

Edinburgh Training School, 











SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Announces the establishment 
of its Ateliers, 


9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 


British, American, and Continental Students received in Interior 

Architecture and Decoration, Costume and Stage Design. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, ultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


1 ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300ft.up. Practical comprehensive training, individual 
consideration. Gardening year begins mid-September—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


ry°O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.— Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon, 


ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new Fae aga on of the great oy played in 


N= YORK 

















THE 

respiration by the Cranial Air-chambers. Breathing becomes full and easy, the 
voice resonant, the walk light and exhilarating, and the mind keen, alert and ablo 
to concentrate without fatigue. Unique manipulative treatment, without need 
of operations, for affections of Nose and Throat in children and adults; also for 
Asthma, Spinal Weakness and Neurasthenia. The seventh edition of “ Ars 
Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

For consultation or book direct, address— 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 
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SCHOOLS AND 


LS’ 


GIR COLLEGES. 
TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


ee HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and poe School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


WwW *52°2 HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. 


(\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staifs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
NHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize jn Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. Now domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courte and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


H. EGEBPFLSEL DP, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. ‘Tele.: “* Watford 616.” 
SCHOOL, 


NALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 





W. 5. 





GIRLS, 





Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 




















Playing fleld. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—¥For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
NT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistrees: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








St MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 


£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 














SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, — Mrs. 
kK WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guincas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hanipstead 
Nursery Training School. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“ Ty OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry a Cadcts (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Qt. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 
K 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1922. 

‘An examination will be held on WED ..ESDAY, July 5th, for THREE NON: 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of th value of £45, £35 and £25, open te 
the sons of clergymen and laymen, and TWO ALBANY SCHOLARSHIPS 
open to the sons of clergymen, entitling the holders to places on the Free Founda 


tion. 
For further particulars, apply to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, St. John’s 
School, Leatherhead, 
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A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKKS.—Public Sehool -Edueation. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 ta Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, ee Fees £81. 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL.—PARTICULARS of ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1922. An Examination will be held on June Ist 
and 2nd, at which the following Scholarships will be offered to boya under 15 
on May Ist, 1922. One SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £50. Four JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, all tenable for two years. Assistance, by 
partial remission of Tuition fees, may also be given, at the discretion of the 
Governors, to Scholars, and other boys showing sufficient promise, in cases 
where the need for such assistance exists. Candidates who intend to apply for 
such assistance should notify the fact when sending in their names. Candidates 
will be examined at their own Schools.—Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 


} ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Exami- 
AL nation will be held on July 4th, 5th and 6th for three Entrance Scholar- 
ships of £50, £40 and £30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADUTS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

















( {RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
(7th & 8th June). 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 25th May. 
FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. 
English references. Principal: Mdlle. DE G1LEZ. 
re AND MUSIC.—Young English Lady, who has 
spent several months at Vevey, Switzerland, can highly recommend a 
comfortable HOME, moderate terms, where every attention to health is given 
and Freneh carefully tanght. References will be exchanged.—Apply Box 1115, 
the Spectator, Ltd., 3 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
EK LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Yoeabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 


will forward details of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2. 
rF.XHE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 
made.—Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Kegent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Sceretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


QCHOOLS ror BOYS » GIRLS. 


LAUSANNE. 


Winter eport. 





AND 
™ TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECTAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Measrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
b respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, loeality preferred, range 

of hes, &e.) to 

MIVUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, [td., 

T sine Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most im nt sehools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
ee AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 
Bd. per 1,000 words.— Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, Essex, 


OBERT SAUNDERS for care, distinction, and accuracy. 
Literary, scientific or technical typewriting. MSS. 1s., carbons 3d. per 
1,000 words.—-92, Wharneliffe Road, Loughborouglt. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Berials trom about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 











ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique tal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free. —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


name <o 





TOURS. 
TOURS.—Gentlemen and_ Ladies. 


First-class throughout. May 26th, Italian and Swiss Lakes. 3 weeks, 
49 gns. June 3rd, Denmark, Sweden and Norway (overland). 5 weeks, 98 gns. 
July 11th, Tyrol and Oberammergau. 4 weeks, 79 gns3.—Programmes from Miss 


BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London, 8.E. 19. 


RIVATE SOCIAL 





HOTELS, HYDROS, é&o. 
ARTMOOR (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in Country 


House. Separate tabies; beautiful gardens ; splendid views; private 
chapel in house; garage; stables. Terms moderate.—Apply M. CANTAB, 


Middlecott, Lsington, 8. Devon, 


‘AT 





—s 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. residents Hota 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful cota, 











Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Magnan: ition on West 

Telep. : Hr ae . ™ ad 5 Resident Physielan (Mis 

MISCELLANEOUS. & 
URALINE THE w 

Made in 40 Shades, WATER , rrshcy 


Sold in a Dry Powder fn 2}, 5 and 7 ib, Packets, 


For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON 
Battersea, London, 8. W. 


a 80N " 
as NS, Grove Works, 


ation 








EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshme 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7% per cent.) or 6 pe 
Lean Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street WV. “os 


cet: eases Mins 
| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet 4 

scribing the residences, &e., of numerous DOCTORS in all caste e- 

Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasth« A oy 

Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V STORMY 

General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1' 
REE 


pz BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS. 
' OVERCOATS, COSTUM ES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580, ‘ 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, $53 on 

Gold. £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firin. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 








(gratis) 
nt Houss 











Fatd. 1850. 
JAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 28. Specimens seut free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
on, W.1. 


pes used in spring prevents swarming. Cockroaches 

begin breeding in spring and continue through the year. Blattis destroys 
them all. Harmless to domestic animals.—ts. (d., 2s, 8d. of 5s, per tin, post 
free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








- ¥. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
Ne} FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, E.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and In the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTEN- 


DENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 














THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1825. Incorporated 1910. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
” For the Year ending 15th November, 1921. 


PRINCIPAL RESULTS. 


New Policies issued ~. £2,114,361 
Claims Paid .. i ee 970,213 
Annual Revenue “s os 1,682,470 
Funds .. aa nae .. 13,554,354 


The Chairman, on moving the adoption of the Report, 
pointed out that the amount of new business secured, while 
being somewhat less than in the previous year, was over 
£440,000 in excess of the average figure for 5 years preceding 
the War, excluding Continental business, which the Company 
has ceased to transact. 

In recommending the Shareholders and Policyholders im their 
common interest to unite in endeavouring to increase the 
New Business, he pointed out that in view of the strength of 
the Company and the numerous attractive schemes now offered, 
they could recommend the Standard to their friends and clients 
with every confidence. By so doing they would not only 
contribute to the further prosperity of the Company, but would 
be serving their friends well. He also drew attention to the 
new “ Acme” Policy issued by the Company, pointing out that 
it embodied a combination of features not found in any policy 
hitherto issued in this country. 

He reminded his audience that the Compary’s Investments 
as on November 15th, 1920 (the date of the last Investigation), 
were valued by taking the book price of the securities or the 
market price, whichever was the lower, and no credit has been 
taken for any subsequent appreciation. As this Valuation was 
made at a time when securities were at about their lowest 
market prices, there is to-day a large reserve against any 
possible adverse fluctuation. 

Copies of the Report and of Leaflets on several new and 
attractive Schemes will be sent on application. 

Ask for particulars of The “ Acme” Policy, “* Public Schools ” 
Policy, The “ Children’s” Policy. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON - 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
- 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN 59 Dawson Street. 
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THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, irre «P.R.4.A.”) 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893). 


170 LICENSED INNS. THE PIONEER OF PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, December 31st, 1921: 


106,786 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid - = £106,786 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - . . 20,610 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK : - - . 1,380 
6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - . . : 30,156 

Total Capital . - : - £158,932 


ne ee 


73 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (maximum now allowed by the rules) have been paid yearly since 1920 inclusive. 
Reserves, £52,000. Previous Maximum, 5 per cent., paid regularly since 1899, 














PRESIDENT: 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT ULILSWATER, G.C.B. (Ex-Speaker, House of Commons), 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 

HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL, | THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF | *REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT ST., W.rn 
BOURN SHAFTESBURY, K.I Telecranh—"* Healths ~ on” Pelenhone—r448-2440 Corts 
THE = HON. LORD KIN- | HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ciegrapa Healthsome, Piccy, London.” Telephone—1448-1449 Gerrard. 

AIRD, K.T. RUTLAND, K.G. .EN IACER.: 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WIN- | Col. SIR EDWARD WARD, GENERAL MANAGER: 
CHESTER. Barr., K.C.B. BARRY HOLDERNESS, M.B.G 
nee BANKERS: 
COUNCIL: : : BANK OF IIVERPOOT, AND MARTIN’S, LTD., 43 Charing Cross, S.W. 
*C. R. SEYMOUR, Esg. (Chairman, Executive Committee). 
Cc. R. W. ADEANE, Esg., C.B. THE REV. CANON O. MOR- SOLICITORS: 
*cAPT. B. W. BENTINCK, DAUNT. MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40 Bedford Row, W.C, 
*A,. BRISCO, Eso. *CAPT. H. J. TORR. 
H. F. CAVENDISH, Eso. *LT. COL. SIR ALFRED WELBY, AUDITORS: 
S au. CHAPMAN, Eso. K.B.E. MESSRS. W. F. WISEMAN and F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered 
qe. SOMERS COCKS, Esa. | J. V. WHEELER, Esq. Accountants), of GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 4 Fenchurch 
W. GeeIL HARRIS, Es. CAPT. B, A. WOODD. Avenue, E.C. 





APPLICATIONS are now invited for 
25,000 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid 


AND 


£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC-HOUSEKS under management. 

SHARES.—{1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable. Maximum holding, 200; maximum 
Dividend, 74 per cent.; Dividend declared yearly. 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount from {1 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. per annum, payable July ist, January tst. 
oan Stock is transferable, and the Association can redeem at par at January Ist in any year by giving a year's 
notice; but Stock is not withdrawable. 

OBJECTS.—tThe People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Houses 
on Reformed Lines. Managers are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, aud thus have no inducement 
to _— the sale, but have a substantial interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, 
REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. Houses are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, 
Virst Garden City, Southampton Corporation, &c. 

Managers are carefully chosen and the houses regularly inspected. ‘The houses are free from “ tie’ to brewers. 
The Inns are chiefly for the professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. very house 
has a tea-room distinct from the bar, and most have tea-gardens. 

GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A.”—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 170, ranging 
from Yorkshire to Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £158,932. Reserves, £52,000. 
For further particulars and balance-sheet ask for the Annual Report. 

Maximum Dividend paid yearly (1899-1919 inclusive), 5 per cent.; then raised to 7} per ceut., which has also 
been paid regularly. 

N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. No limit for Ioan Stock. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 25 YEARS 


FORMS OF APPLICATION, 








TO THE COUNCIL OF 
THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
193 REGENT STREET, W. 1. 


BME occ0cccs see es TOF DG cc rvovcceesace BQAB 
I, the undersigned, hereby apply for .... ee I, the undersigned, hereby apply for £ ........+..+e+.++. Six pet 
{t cach, fully paid, in the above-named Association, in “re pect of which | Cent. Ioan Stock in the above-named Association, in respect of which 1 
IT enclose an order on my bankers for . and I agree | enclose an order on my bankers for £ .....0 cece ceeecees 
to accept the Sh: ares in accordance with ti 1e¢ “rules of “the” ‘Association, and 
to be beund thereby. Sionature . a a See eK 
BAGRAIIG 6 0 00.0. 0:66.66 86 0:00:46 0 40006460060 06.06 604600 2648 08088 . . 7 
2 e Ss. Name in. full (Mr., Mrs. or Bliss) .c.ccecees Pree. Te 
G, Dame te fall (Mr., Wie. OF Miss) cisccciveceaesccssacdeve ° 
Address . BEB 60:00:46.0. 6060008600086 Cee ee ee eee ee eeseeeeeseees . 
Cooccccesevecece TOT Tee Te TTT TERT CCT CTT Te 





Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.,and crossed “ Bank of Liverpool & Martin’s, Ltd.” 
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biscuits are a delight = 
ful combination of crisp “be 
flaky biscuit and real %% 
cheese of most delicate i 
and refined flavour. Th Rak 
are ideal for luncheon Festy 
or dinner. Order a trial it! 


tin from your stores. 


i Made only by i . 
I CARR&COL® ‘ 
CARLISLE | 


= FS 














PRESIDENT * 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmploy ment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 





Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES bane KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - = = . E. MALpen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman- - - = = = = = = F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 


Chairman of Ship Committee Howson F. DEVITT, Es4. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 


The Shaftesbury Homes and * Arethusa’ ae Ship, 164 ‘Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 











‘THE “SPECTATOR? * 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘ Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page es -- £16 16 ©] Quarter-Page(4-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 O| PerInch .. ee 015 0 
CoMPANIEs. 

Outside Page +. £23. 2 O| Inside Page -- £18 18 0 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 

Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5}in. 

Gti in... £18 18 0 by 3¥, in. £414 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth- rie 2 in. 

by 3” in. a & 9s by 34 in. ee 276 


13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 











O ees to 
NEW YORK 


The confidence of all travellers whose 
natural tastes require the very highest 
ocean-going service and comfort is fully 
iated in the operation of the “ 4 ; 

mers of the Royal Mail Steam Packct 
Company. With an efficiency and cuisine 
that leave nothing to be desired, these 
steamers are the “ne plus ultra” of 

marine construction, 





Sailings from Southampton and Cherbourg: 
ORGPESA May 26. ORBITA June 9 
VESTRIS JUNE 20. 


Make your neat crossing by an“ 0” Steamer. 








a TREE Be tsi} 3t 3 
| THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
| ENIEaard antic House: Moorgate EC2 & America House.Cockspur Street: SW | 





* Your most excellent Port Wine.’ 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 
(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


It costs 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Send 9s. for two full-size 
bottles, by post, for trial. 


MATTHEW GLOAG AND SON, 


13, Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. ——— 1880, 





Capital oe and utes « oe ° oe ee ee  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up . e ee oe ee o- oe ee £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. ar ee ee os oe oe ee £2,750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000, 
MEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
tecelved for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


To ee A FLAT for £190 
Write for illustrated BOOKLET. 


Wm. srmees & Co., ttd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1 











for <a Silver. Electro Pilate &c 


dard's 
Goas Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 Y 26 &46 
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THE COST OF 
LIVING. | 








VEN in these days there is for 
each of us a small superfluity of 
cash, the margin we do not miss, 

which as it were ‘‘ spends itself.’’ For 

some this may be reckoned only by 
pence; for some by shillings or by 
pounds. 


that the price of a daily newspaper or 
of a bus ride can really mean the 
prolongation of a life by a day. But 
it is so, 


1p At first it is a little difficult to believe 
| 


** conscience ”’ in this matter, and for 
a week a life can be saved by the 
lack of that extra ounce of tobacco, 
by the self-denial of those extra three 
or four cakes. 


1 A little thought, the development of a 
. 


of wine—and yet it will buy back a 
fellow human being from death for a 
month, Think what this means. 


4s buys a pound of chocolates, a bottle 


5 The cost of a gramophone record, 

12 e or the visit of a party of friends to 
the cinema, will redeem a life till 
the harvest is gathered. 


It is within the power of each one of us to 
decide whether a human being shall still walk 
and speak and give thanks for living, a 
chance impulse, the moment of generosity, 
the hand in the pocket, can control the destiny 
of a human being—or can pass sentence of 
death. This human being, a Russian peasant, 
whose survival depends on your impulse of 
generosity, is counting the weeks till harvest. 
His every resource is gone, save the soup of 
weeds and the bread of acorns and bone meal. 
Yet the crops, even on the famine stricken 
Volga, will soon be ripe. With your hetp, he 
will live to reap them. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer 
Russian Famine Relicf Fund, 87, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, co-operat- 
ing with The Save the Children fund and the Friends’ 
Relief Committes (to which Societies donations 
may be earmarked if desired) in the All-British 
Appeal for the Russlan Famine, under the advice 
of Sir Benjamin Robertson, K.C.M.G. Unity means 
iEfliciency, 


IHU 





we 

















| 
| 
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JOHN LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG have now commenced the pub- 
lication of their New Novels, and the following first four 
will be ready on Tuesday, May 16th. 


a — —s 


By EMMELINE MORRISON 7s. net 
Author of ef Good Grain ” (the Prize-Winning Novel in the recent Johu 
Long £500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel—{s5oo being by far 
the biggest sum ever awarded for a First Novel), will convince the reading 
public that the first book was not a mere flash in the pan, but that Mrs. Emme- 
line Morrison is a novelist who must be reckoned with. In the portrait of 
the Bohemian husband nothing is screened but nothing is exaggerated, while 
the emotions, delineated with so much force and yet with so much delicacy, 
are presented in a style light of touch, vivid, realistic, and effective. F 





SHADOW-SHOW 

By VIOLA BANKES 7s. net 
This is one of the first five novels accepted for publication from among 

the select few which were closely in the running with ‘“‘ Good Grain,” by 


Emmeline Morrison, the Prize-Winning Novel in the recent John Long £500 
Prize Compctition for the Best First Novel. 


By WINIFRED DUKE 7s. net 

This is one of the first five novels accepted for publication from among 
the select few which were closely in the running with ‘‘ Good Graiu,” by 
Emmeline Morrison, the Prize-Wiuning Novel in the recent John Long £50 
Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. 





By AMY J. BAKER 7s. net 

Gwendoline Reece is a beautiful girl of the modern school wiih ideas cf 
personal freedom, and not afraid to put them into practice. She decides to 
go round the world alone. Like all this author’s novels, the story is writtes 
in a light and sparkling vein, and with a brightness and cheerfulness which 
are an antidote to depression. 





TO NOVEL READERS.—Kindly watch this List of John 
Iong’s, as from week to week brilliant New Novels will be 
added to it. Please write for New List. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, 


Haymarket, London. 








LIBRARY LIST 
GENERAL 


Repington’s New Diary. 
AFTER THE WAR. 21s. net. 
Stan.—‘‘ Full of interest and instruction. . . . _A succession of 
brilliant studies on the spot. . . . Able, honest and fearless. . . . 
Colonel Repington shows an ardent good will towards the ideals 
of the peace-makers . . . it is one of the most refreshing character- 
istics of a very excellent book.” 


Hilaire Belloc. 
THE JEWS. 2nd Impression. 9s. net. 


SUNDAY TimEes.—‘‘ An excellent piece of work. It shows that 
carefuily acquired mastery of the subject in hand which marks all its 
author's utterances on important subjects; its honesty is undeniable. 
Its kindly intent can be questioned by no candid reader.” 





















FICTION 


Edmund Candler. 
ABDICATION. 7s. Od. net. 


Times LIrEKARY SUPPLEMENT.—‘' A brilliant study of the psy- 
chology of the Indian masses. . . . Throughout this volume ons 
scene succeeds the other, intensely vital, and often intenscly painful. 


J. Middleton Murry. 
THE THINGS WE ARE. 7s. Od. net. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—“ Mr. Middleton Murry sees with 
his own eyes and states his keen perceptions very simply. It is a great 
thing to iook so far into the depths and yet move with this amusing 
swiftness.”’ 


, Pp . 
Katherine Mansfield. 
NJ ’ r = 
THE GARDEN PARTY. 3rd Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 
OvTLOOK.—" By any standard, Miss Mansfield is a very great 
short story writer. In one particular she is the greatest of all. Her 
stories affect the reader not as transcriptions of life, but as life itsel!.” 
OBSFRVER.—‘ Wonderful and sensitive vitality.” 


Bryan T. Holland. 





A VAGRANT TUNE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sarurpay Revirw.—“In these days of somewhat strident fiction 
it is refreshing to come upon a story . . . which might have 


been written fifty years ago and even then would have been thought 
exceptionally quiet and placid . . . moving and genuinely pathetic, 
without a touch of sentimentality.’ 


CONSTABLE : London Bombay Sydney. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their. Illustrated Announcement List. 





A Triumphant Success 
Delight{ul Comedy—Art, Wit and Merriment 
Fourth Edition now ready 


MR. PROHACK 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 7s. Gd. 


“It is searcely surprising that Mr. Arnold Bennett should 
be the provider of the first novel that has really adequately 
dealt with post-war social conditions. . .. Because Arnold 
Bennett is pre-eminently our most shrewd observer of social 
affairs. ... And his ‘Mr. Prohack’ is a very brilliant piece 
of observation. A huge joke, some would say. Or a satire. 
Or a joyous tumble of fun. . . . It is a fine demonstration of the 
art of making a real novel.”—Sunday Times, 


net. 


A Brilliant Detective Story. 
THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY 
By A. A. MILNE. Gs. 

“ The best. detective story I have come acress since the days 
ot * The Speckled Band.’ ”—Punch, 

“What is remarkable is the way in which the grim mystery 
of Robert Ablett’s death is made more grim and more mysterious 
by the light hearts of its investigators.’’—Outlook. 


RICHARD TRIUMPHANT 
By W. PRYT RIDGE. Ts. 6d. 


net. 


net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
Hamlet Reviewed 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: An Analysis and 
Criticism. 
By <A. CLUTTON-BROCK.  F'cap. 8vo. 
The Joy of Life 
A POOR MAN’S RICHES: A Bundle of Lyrics 
By CHARLES DALMON. 


EMILE COUE: The Man and his Work 


5s. net. 


Crown S8vo. 5s. net. 


By HUGH MACNAGHTEN,  Vice-Provost of Eton 
College. F’ecap. S8vo. 2s. net. 


The Child cnd Music 
THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC 
By ERNEST AUSTIN. F'cap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 
By means of musical examples young readers are set to work 
inventing fairy-tales of a quaint and delightful kind and aro 
shown how music is to be found everywhere. It should be in 
every child’s library. 
THE SCIENCE OF GOLF: A Study in Movement 
sy P. FOWLIE. Illustrated. 
Various golfing strokes are described and analysed and 
startling facts are made clear in a novel and original way. 
Tio Books by a Great Golfer 
GOLF CLUBS AND HOW TO USE THEM 


DRIVING, APPROACHING, PUTTING 


Crown &8vo. 5s. net. 


By EDWARD RAY. 2nd Editions now ready. Fach 

F'eap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
GOLF 

By ARNAUD MASSY. Translated from the French 

by A. K. Autinson. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. Crown 

8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


A new edition, re-set, of the French champion’s well-known 
book. 


LAWN TENNIS DO’S AND DONT’S 


By A. E. CRAWLEY, Author of “ Lawn Tennis,” ete. 
F'cap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


An invaluable and unconventional guide to the lawn tennis 
player. 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Sterne’s Works, illus. by Stothard, 4 vols., 1808, 
£2 108.; Debrett’s Peerage, aronetage, Knightage and Companlonage 
for 1915, new, with 1,800 Armorial Bearings 5s. 9d., pub. Sls. 6d. ; the 
Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921, &s. 6d. net, for 2s. 3d., post free ; Clarke's 
the Pictures of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 368., pub. at 638.; Pepy’s Diary, 
4 vols., 16s. 9d.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d.; 100,000 
Jiooks in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED. First Editions 
ot Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 
1596; also Masefleld’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Everlasting Mercy, 1911,— 
EDWARD LAKER'S Great Bookshop, Johu Bright Street, Birmingham, 








Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 








MOUNT EVEREST: 
THE RECONNAISSANCE, 1921, >» 


By Lieut.-Col. C. K. HOWARD-BURY, D.S.O., and otheg 
Members.of the Mount Everest Expedition. 

With 33 full-page Illustrations and 3 Maps. 

25s. net. 

Also a Limited Large Paper Edition, with additional plates in 
photogravure. Quarto, each copy numbered. £5 5s. net. 
Sir MartIN Conway, in the Manchesler Guardian.— The book tells the tale 

of the doings of last year’s journey, and a notable tale it is, well told. finely 

illustrated with wonderful photographs. The narrative is full of interest and 
information.” 


Medium 8vo, 


Illustrated London News.—" As fascinating and picturesque as it is valuable 
It will rank with the best of its kind and is assured of a success that is exce ption- 
ally well deserved, It, will satisfy beth the expert and the casual reader, and there 
can be nothing but praise for all concerned in it.” 


AVIATION IN PEACE AND WAR. 


By Major-General Sir F. H. SYKES, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
late Chief of the Air Staff and Controller-General of Civil Avia- 
tion. 8s. 6d. net. [Nearly Reaiy. 








A NEW MEDLEY or MEMORIES 
By the Right Rev. Sir DAVID HUNTER-BLAIR, Bart. 


One voiume. 16s. net. 


Morning Post.—“ It is pleasant to get a further instalment of this boon racon- 
teur’s reminiscences. Every page of his new volume has its sagacious ga) ing o4 
apt anecdote.” 


IS GERMANY PROSPEROUS? 


Impressions gained January, 1922. 
By Sir HENRY PENSON, K.B.E., M.A., formerly Chairman 
of the War Trade Intelligence Department and Director of the 
Intelligence Section of the British Delegation to the Peace 
Conference, Paris, 1919. Cloth, 3s. 6d. not. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St, W. 1. 


The Chronicles of Rodriguez 


A novel of the Golden Age in Spain. 


By LORD DUNSANY. 
Author of “ If,” “ Time and the Gods,”’ ete. 

“ Delicately wrought, spiced with humour, fragrant with beauty, it 

is to be enjoyed as the highest achievement of the writer’s art 
—Daily Chronicl-. 
Special Limited First Edition with a Frontispiece by 
S. li. Sime. Signed by the Author and the Artist. 

£3 3s. Od. net, 
Cloth. 7/6 nel. 


Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 


. * 
A Magnificent Farce 
And Other Diversions of a Book-Collector. 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON, 

Authoy of ‘“ The Amenities of Book-Collecting.” 
“This well-known bibliophile has written another pleasant and 
amusing book about his hobbies. The paper giving its name to the 
book is concerned with the trial of Warren Hastings. . . . Those 
who read Mr. Newton's ‘ Amenities of Book-Collecting’ will: be 


especially delighted.”"’—-S pectator. 


Fully Ilustreted. Cloth. 25, = net. 


Marlborough 


And the Rise of the British Army. 
wy cE 
and Lecturer, 


Crown Svo. 


ATKINSON, 


Fellow Exeter College, Oxford. 
“Mr. Atkinson has succeeded admirably, putting fairly into the 
balance Marlborough’s well-known defects of character aud conduct 
and judging those defects to be outweighted, and heavily outweigh ted, 
by his genius as a soldier, It is full time England produced 
such a careful aud accurate appreciation of her greatest general.” 

— Times Leterary Supplement, 


Jilustrated with Portvaits, Meps and Plans, 21/= net. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford St., 


W.C. 2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Neatly 400,000 copics sold of the French edition. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, 
By LOUIS HEMON. 

Translated by W. H. BLAKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Times.—‘ This novel strikes the reader immediately by 
its simplicity, its vividness and yet sobriety of ‘style, its truth 
to the great ordinary occupations, sentiments, griefs and joys, 
which are much the same in ‘all times and climates, and make 
up all that is moving and memorable in life tothe vast majority 
of human beings.”’ 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 
By CYRIL ALINGTON. Crown 8yvo. 6s. net. 

The Times.—'‘ In turning aside from his Playing Fields and 
‘ Holy Shade ’ into the gentle paths of laughter, the Head-Master 
of Eton does but set the seal of authoritative approval upon a 
mythological precedent, for which all readers of the pages which 
he has filled with delightful and joyous fooling will be most 
grateful.”’ 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather. 7s. 6d. 

net ; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVECE KIPIANG. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 4s. 
net each. 





VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
International Relations. 
Bight Lectures delivered in the United States in August, 
1921, by JAMES BRYCE; (Viscount Bryce). Crown 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Poems from Punch, 1909 - 1920, 
With an Introductory [Essay by W. B. DRAYTON | 
HENDERSON. Reprinted by Permission of the Proprietors. 
Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Sunday Times.—‘ This is a book for everybody.” 


Brief Diversions. 
Being Tales, Travesties and Epigrams by J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. net. 
[Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


BOOKS FOR GENOA 











Published by the League of Nation = 


CURRENCY, 1913-1921. 
A memorandum on exchange rates, note circulation, gold reserves, 
wholesale prices, etc. 7s. Od. net. 


PUBLIC FINANCE, 1921. 
A review of the financial position of nearly all European and some 
extra European countries, 10s. net. 


CENTRAL BANKS OF ISSUE, 1913-1921. 





A statesnont and analysis of the Balance-sheets of the various Banks 

of Issue. 3s. 6d. net. | 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. | 

Report on Unification of Laws of Different Countries 3s. net. 


These important compilations are all published in 
Great Britain for the League by 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2. 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. | 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —7'he Guardian, 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record, 

Price 7d. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be!gravia, 
London, S.W. 1, 





“THE MODERN FROISSART” 


JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


By 


JOHN BUCHAN. 
Vol. Ul. 
From the Battle of Verdun to the 


Third Battle of Ypres. 


25/- net. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. L—From the Outbreak of War to the Battle of 
Neuve Chapelle. 

Vol. Ii.—From the Beginning of the Dardanelles 
Campaign to the Battle of Verdun. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 25/- net each. 














“The Modern Froissart. It is very finely done. Mr. Buchan has 
command of clear, pure, unpretentious English. He lets us know exactly 
what he means to say. Also, to an unusual degree he possesses the power 
of writing a good narrative which many have thought the greatest literary 
art of all. You can read this History as easily and with as much interest 
as you can read a novel.""—Country Life. 

“M. John Buchan a révéle de remarquables qualités de laboriceux et probe 
chroniqueur, d’avisé et expert analyste.""—-CoLoneL Bryacin Revue Mondiale 

“ The colour is never allowed to obscure the masterly outline ; it will make 
the History the most popular English book on the War. And, indeed, it is 
very worthy of that honour. . . . The Second Battle of Ypres, the story of 
the retreat of the French before the appalling miasma of the gas, the plight 
and heroism of the Canadians, the spectacle of Ypres with great shells falling 
among the children at play, of the roads, of the general confusion, give the 
historian an opportunity to prove himself an artist in narrative of a very 
high order. But itis with Verdun . . . that he surpasses himself. He who 
essays to write a History of the War that will live in the popular imagination, 
must in truth attempt more than the mere record of military movements. 
He must have an eye for a dramatic situation; he must make his readers 
realize that he is chronicling the ctash of two worlds and no mere onslaught 
of men upon men. With Verdun Mr. Buchan rises to the height of his oppor- 
tunity. There are, in that vivid narrative, passages of an eloquence of which 
the like is not easily to be found in modern English prose.” —The Outlook 











“ Written in a noble English that rises loftily to the dignity of the unequa'led 
theme, yet never overshoots itself, dispassionately just to fri 
profoundly penetrating in its elucidation of confused moments of crisis, mag 





vificent iu its grasp of the whole, Mr. Buchan has created a history that will 
rank as a classic to be read for its own sake long after our personal interest 


in its stibject has receded to the horizon of time.""—Jhe Bookman. 





generali 


“ "The truth about his talent is that he has a wonderful power of swift g 







zation, and |! seized upon a main truth he uses just as many facts ¢ 











may be neces to establish his proposition. . . . Above astonishins 
piece of compression, and we can hardly explain how he has b able to kee 
his stvle easy and imaginative among such a wilderness of facts.” —Spectat 
“Colonel Buchan’s passion for colour is as t in every page as hi 
exquisite sense of style. His is the balanced judg t of one who feels that 


present 


his first duty is the truth, but he has also the literary artist's desire to } 
tive form. . . . He writes 





his facts in their most agreeable and attrac 
History of the Great War like a gentleman. It may scem an odd epith 
but it is the true one. There is a spirit of sure serenity in these pages th 








one associates with the classics.””— The 


“His story is admirably balanced as well as brilliantly teld, au 





is marked not only by keenness but by patient, thoughtful fairness.” 
The Glasgow I ting * 
* Tfe brings to the work the imagination, the clearness and tlie sense 
style that distinguish all his writing.”—The Menchester Guardian, 
‘ His sense of proportion (and it is in their false perspective that historians 





ind one get 
, 





of contemporary eveuts go furthest wrong) is strangely une 
eneration is not likely to ‘be supersede 


from him a narrative which in this g 


The Wew Statesman. 
His stvle has the attributes of calm and ease, a ul rises here and there 


with facility and grace into a grave and convincing eloguence. No living 
writer of history and few of the past c yuld excel the so‘ver strength of the 
periods in which he celebrates the splendid and almost uuconscious heroism ot 
the French soldier through the lomg terrors ol the Battle of Verdun.” 

The Sundry Tinecs, 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD., 


LONDON and EDINBUR‘3H. 
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_¢ Cambridge University Press - 





« 


The Cambridge History of India 


Volume I, 


Ancient India 


Edited by E. J. RAPSON, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 


With 6 maps and 34 plates. 


Royal 8vo. 42s net. 


This volume, the first of six, deals with the history of ancient India from the earliest times to about tho middle of the first 
century, A.D. ; and represents the stage of progress which research has now reached in its task of recovering from the past the 
outlines of a history which, only a few years ago, was commonly supposed to be irretrievably lost. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign 


Policy, 


1783-1919 


Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. 


Volume I, 1783-1815. 


Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net. 


Tho Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, from the beginning of Pitt's first Administration (1783) to the Peace of 


Versailles (1919), was designed as a connected narrative of the 


history of this country and empire, and on that of the world at large. 
The contributors to this volume are Sir A. W. Ward, Dr J. H. 


particulars will be sent on request. 


subject and a consecutive account of its bearing on the political 
It will occupy three volumes, the first of which is now ready. 
Clapham, Dr J. Holland Rose, and Prof. C. K. Webster. Full 


Medieval France 
A Companion to French Studies 
Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 


With 17 plates and 2 maps. 


Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


The aim of this volume is to present to the reader within a moderate compass a survey of the history (political, military, 
naval and economic), language, iiterature, and art of Medieval France, an initial chapter on geography serving as a setting both 


for this and for a com 
experts in their several provinces. 





The Victorian Age. By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, 

C.V.0., D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Dean of St Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 

2s 6d net. 

sn ee Lecture delivered in the University of Cambridge on the 9th of 
ay, 22. 


Readings in English Social History 
from Contemporary Literature. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, 
M.Litt. Vol IV, 1603-1688 A.D. With 12 plates. Crown 
8vo. 4s net. 

“Anyone who will read this little volume through with attention, and 
look carefully at the well-chosen illustrations provided, will certainly build up 
in his mind a lively picture of sixteenth-century England, so vigorous alike 
in soul and body. And there must Le few who could read these pages without, 
according to the editor's desire, being tempted to explore the sources further.” 

Notes and Queries on Vol I11. 


The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. 
Edited and translated by F. L. ATTENBOROUGH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

‘This edition of the Laws, the first for more than eighty years, is intended 
primarily for English readers and students interested in the early social and 
constitutional history of our country who are unable to make use of Lieber- 
mann’s great work, the standard authority on the subject. 


The Owl and the Nightingale. Edited, 


with introduction, texts, notes, translation, and glossary, 
by J. W. H. ATKINS, M.A. With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 
16s net. 

In this edition Professor Atkins deals with The Owl and the Nightingale as a 
piece of literary art, illustrative of the culture of the age that produced it. He 
throws fresh light on the general significance of the poem by a detailed investiga- 
tion of its sources, its form, and its theme, and has made every effort to provide 
a rel") 


axon and Norse Poems, Edited 
l by N. KERSHAW. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 


feces included in this book are among the most interesting 
»-Saxon Poetry which have come down to us; yet with one 
they have received comparatively little attention from Eng- 

Norse pieces which follow are still less known in this country. 


ion volume on Modern France to be published later on. 


The volume is the work of ten writers, all 


The Growth of British Policy. By sir s.r. 
SEELEY, Litt.D., K.C., M.G. Second edition, reprinted. 
Large crown 8vo. 17s 6d net. 

This book was first published in 1895 in two volumes, a second edition was 
issued in 1897, and it was subsequently reprinted. It is now published in a 
convenient form in one volume. 





Principia Ethica. By G. E. MOORE, Litt.D. Second 


impression. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

* Let it be said at once that he has . . . written a clever, interesting, and 
stimulating volume, which anyone will do well to read who wishes to obtain 
clear ideas in an important department of philosophy. . . . His book is scholastic 
in the best sense of the term.’’—T'he Literary World. 


se = 2 re " 
Vijaya Dharma Siri. His life and work. By A.J. 
SUNAVALA, B.A., LL.D. With a Prefatory Note by F. W. 
Thomas. With a coloured portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
‘* The subject of this interesting memoir holds a position of great distinction 
and influence among the Jain community; and the reader will have the 
feeling of being in contact- with a man of original force and character.” 


From the Prefatory Note. 
Studies in the Hegelian Lialectic, 


By J. M. E. MceTAGGART, Litt.D. Second edition. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


**Mr McTaggart’s book is eminently readable. Its style is admirably lucid, 
crisp, and stimulating. 1t is the true expression of the author’s mind, which 
is over strenuously logical and full of the originality which arises from excep 
tional insight.”"—The Cambridge Review on the first edition. 


A Treatise on the Analysis of Spectra. 
Based on an essay to which the Adams Prize was awarded in 
1921. By W. M. HICKS, Se.D., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. 35s net. 

“ The object of the present treatise is to present, as a more or less connected 
whole, the knowledge already obtained, and thus to provide an introduction 
to the subject for those desirous of entering on its study, as well as a book of 
reference for data for those working in it.""—J’rom the Introduction. 


The Provinces of Ireland, A new series under the 
general editorship of GEORGE FLETCHER, F.G.S., M.R.LA., 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, consisting of four volumes—on Ulster, Munster, 























4 . . > 
i? iman Islanders. A Study in social | Leinster, and Connaught—and a larger volume dealing with 
a Anthony Wilkin Studentship Research, 1906). | Ireland as a whole. 
B WN, M.A. With 20 plates, 47 text-figures, | The volumes on Leinster (7s 6d net) and Connaught (6s 6d 
an my 8vo. 403s net. net) are now ready. Crown 8vo. With maps, diagrams, and 
T ng some part e = results of entiipepalogions ae illustrations. (Ulster and Munster already published. 6s 6d 
\ Islands in t! years 1906 to , deals w S ss - . a 
a wo tiene at the p Rawy Andaman. Two chapters ave —— A prospectus giving particulars will be sent on 
devo ‘tation of the Andamanese customs and is, which st. ; , os 
r “Should be the ket companion of every traveller in Ireland. 
Tn 1e most important and hopes will be the most valuable hould become poc com panio} = Rage ee inant, 
e Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manager a) 
London: pRalaur & SONS, LTD., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SpecTaTOR” (Limited), at theiz 


Offiee, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Saturday, May 13th, 1922, 











